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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HERE is no news from South Africa this week, and all 
discussion turns upon the course which Government will 
pursue as to Dr. Jameson, and the Chartered Company of 
South Africa. It appears to be decided that Dr. Jameson shall 
be tried under the Foreign Enlistment Act, probably without 
a jury, and a Commissioner has been sent to South Africa to 
report upon the conduct of the South Africa Company’s 
agents on the spot. A Commission or Committee will also 
investigate their position at home, and should its conclusions 
be adverse, either the Charter will be withdrawn, or, as is 
much more probable, the Colonial Office will be invested, as 
cegards all Chartered Companies, with the powers which the 
old Board of Control possessed over the East India Com- 
pany. There are immense difficulties in the way of more 
decided action, owing to the property rights of the Company, 
for which, it is alleged, compensation must be granted. The 
only precedent is that of the East India Company when its 
trade was taken away, and that is not one that pleases the 
Exchequer. 


The week has been full of ramours about Turkey. Accord- 
ing to one authority, the Resolutions of the American 
Houses calling upon Europe to protect the Armenians, will 
be followed up by energetic action. According to another, 
Russia and the Sultan have made a secret Treaty under which 
Russia is to protect Turkey against all comers, and in return 
is to be invested with the guardianship of the Dardanelles. 
According to a third, the Russian Government has proposed 
to France and Austria a scheme of partition, which is now 
being elaborated, and will be revealed in spring. None of 
these stories read like truth. The Americans will adhere to 
their traditional policy till Americans are massacred; the 
Sultan is not likely to give up the key of his house to a 
doubtfal friend; and the Powers are unable to agree to any 
working scheme of partition. Will anybody, for instance, 
just suggest what Germany is to have? The truth is, the 
Powers are waiting on events, distrusting each other, 
especially when friendly, and tne Sultan sits quiet, victorious 
all along the line. He is even doubting whether it might not 
be expedient to let the Mussulman populace make the “lesson 
to Armenians” a little more complete. 


The Times’ American correspondent attaches much weight 
to a furious speech in which, on January 29th, Senator 
Tillman attacked President Cleveland as a “‘ besotted tyrant,” 
and Secretary Carlisle as a “mean Judas,” the crime of both 
being their wish to introduce a gold standard. Mr. Tillman 
is absolute in South Carolina, he wishes silver to be received 
as coin at its old value in payment of all debts, and he 
appeals avowedly to the roughest classes of the population, 
whom he advises to use force. We question his influence 





outside his own State, but we believe he represents a feeling 
of discontent in the entire South and West, produced 
partly by the low prices of produce, and partly by mortgages 
which, when prices are low, press heavily. The sufferers 
believe that a rehabilitation of silver would make money 
plentiful, and therefore relieve them; and they suspect the 
“gold-bugs” of the Eastern States of resisting it in the 
interests of the banks and the monopolists who hold all the 
gold. The importance of their feeling arises from the fact 
that a currency craze is to its votaries like a new religion. 
They become incapable of argument, and will believe any- 
thing which seems in accordance with their central faith. 


London is more anti-Radical than ever. We have had two 
London by-elections, and both of them show the strong 
Unionist view of the constituencies. South St. Pancras has 
elected a Unionist in place of Sir Julian Goldsmid, whose 
son-in-law he was,—namely, Mr. Jessel, the younger son of the 
late Master of the Rolls (Sir George Jessel), and senior 
lieutenant in the 17th Lancers. It is significant of the steady 
Unionism of the constituency, that though a young man and 
comparatively unknown, Mr. Jessel increased slightly the large 
majority gained by Sir Julian Goldsmid in July,—namely, 
from 1 210 to 1,256, and that, too, against the same antagonist. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the new Member, coming after 
so distinguished a Member of Parliament as Sir Julian 
Goldsmid, would certainly have lost ground. The result, 
however, was, for Mr. Jessel, 2,631; for Mr. Harris, 1,375,— 
majority, 1,256. The poll, too, showed an increase on both 
sides, instead of any falling off of the total numbers, 
so that the result cannot be attributed to the apathy 
which sometimes prevails at a by-election in the energy 
of the minority. The election for the Brixton Division 
of Lambeth is still more remarkable. There the majority 
of last July was increased from 1,999 to 2,362. Mr. Evelyn 
Hubbard polled 4,493 votes, against only 2,131 given 
to Mr. Nunn, his Radical antagonist. And here, too, the 
total poll was larger than at the General Election, though the 
Radical candidate’s poll was somewhat smaller. 


Sir Henry Fowler made a good speech on Monday to his 
constituents in East Wolverhampton. Almost, we think, for 
the first time a Gladstonian statesman admitted frankly that 
“each party represents nearly half of the nation,” and gave 
up the affectation of assuming that the numerical majority 
is naturally and inevitably on the side of those who call 
themselves Progressives. Further, Sir Henry Fowler drew 
from the General Election of last July, first, the in- 
ference that “you cannot legislate in advance of public 
opinion,” which implied, of course, that the late Govern- 
ment had not rested on any adequate force of public 
opinion; and next, that it is a great evil for any party to be 
divided into groups which cannot be trusted to act together, 
—an inference that clearly pointed at the divisions of the 
Gladstonians, not at the divisions of the Unionist party 
On serious foreign questions, Sir Henry Fowler declared that 
it was in general the duty of the Opposition to support the 
Government of the day ; and in relation both to the Venezuela 
question and the attempt of the German Emperor to interfere 
in the Transvaal, he did heartily support Lord Salisbury. Witb 
regard to domestic policy Sir Henry Fowler was, of course, not 
so disinterested. He described the attitude of the Unionist 
party as one of “great expectations.” ‘ Landlords, farmers, 
agricultural labourers, merchants, manufacturers, artisans, 
brewers, temperance reformers, the friends and foes of 
national education, the taxpayers and the ratepayers, Bishops 
and clergy, all sorts and conditions of men who placed the 
Conservative party in power, are anticipating, perhaps with 
some anxiety, the millennium which is about todawn.” That 





is really very goodirony. For our own parts we should be in 
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much greater fear of the Gladstonian party than we now are, 
were Sir Henry Fowler accepted as their leader. 


The Chancellor 6f the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) delivered a speech at Richmond, in Yorkshire, on 
Tuesday, in which he made several important disclosures. 
In the first place he said, with relation to the Venezuela 
dispute with the United States, what, coming from the 
finance Minister, was of great importance, that “he was not 
only hopeful, but sanguine, that the clouds which had been 
hanging about would soon blow away, and the blue sky 
would appear again.” Further, he believed “there was good 
reason to expect a friendly arrangement of the matter.” He 
also said that, heavy as were the Naval Estimates of last 
spring, those of the coming spring would be heavier. He 
spoke with great respect of the conduct of the Opposition in 
relation to foreign affairs, and indicated that es regards 
domestic questions, the Government would endeavour to 
arrive at sober solutions of the problems on which the 
Opposition were pledged to a different view from that 
of the Cabinet, and not to brandish their majority, but so 
far as possible to meet their opponents’ wishes. On the 
subject of the proposal for a general international Arbitration 
Court, he spoke with great good sense and lucidity ; but with 
that question we have dealt sufficiently in another colamn. 
On the whole, the speech was a good speech, though certainly 
in its confident tone as to the growing power of England, he 
was, what the Westminster GazeNe would call, much more 
“ pushfal ” than Mr. Chamberlain himself has ever been. 


The Dake of Bedford is signalising his early political career 
by taking a very emphatic line against any intervention for 
Armenia. He spoke at the Bedford Corn Exchange on 
Tuesday, as he wrote two or three weeks ago, in strong dis- 
approval of running any risk on behalf of that miserable 
people whom we took power to defend under a clause of the 
Treaty of Berlin; and on Tuesday he even went further, and 
said that “the Armenians were well known in the East for 
craft and cunning,” which is not unlikely, considering their 
long and bitter experience of tyranny and torture. The Jews 
were once well-known in England for craft and cunning, but it 
was King John’s greed and cruelty, and the greed and cruelty 
of rulers resembling King John, that made them so. For our 
parts, we conceive that no worse plea for abandoning them to 
their fate could be put forward, than that their character 
has been distorted by the brutal despotism to which 
they have been subjected. 


Mr. Chamberlain, in bis speech at the annual dinner of the 
Birmingham Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association, made a 
noteworthy statement as to the Ashantee expedition. After 
declaring that we have relieved a vast population from the 
most bloody and barbarous tyranny which perhaps has ever 
existed in Africa, he went on to say that he could take no 
special credit in the matter for the present Ministry. ‘We 
have simply carried out to a successful issue the intentions of 
our predecessors.” Our foreign and Colonial policy proceeds, 
indeed, “in a lineof unbroken succession.” The present Govern- 
ment, however, possessed in Lord Salisbury “a man whose cool 
judgment, whose calm resolution, whose ripened experience, 
mark him out asin the very first place amongst European 
statesmen.” The excitement caused by the outbreak of 
German hostility was calming down, but it had left behind it 
for us a determination to increase our resources for defence, 
and the assurance of the loyalty of our children beyond the 
seas. During this period, too, a settlement had been arrived at 
with France on three questions which threatened the good 
relations of France and England. That wasa grouping of 
events which Mr. Chamberlain clearly meant to be significant. 


The passage in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech which deal: with 
the dispute with the United States, was conceived in the very 
best possible tone. It was firm, and yet entirely sympathetic 
to the feelings of America in regard to the Monroe doctrine, 
—“to which, and, as I think, rightly, they attach so much 
emportance in connection with their own security and 
welfare.” The prospect, however, was growing brighter, and 
the Americans haye been able to gather from the speeches of 
Lord Salisbury, from the declarations of Mr. Balfour, and 
from other sources, “ that the last thing which enters into our 
heads is to dispute that Monroe doctrine, which, after all, was 


nite, 
a suggestion to President Monroe from one of our own 
British statesmen, Mr. Canning; and they may rest assured 
that we have absolutely no desire to take, that we do not covet, 
one single inch of American territory beyond that which we 
already rightfully possess.” It is most satisfactory to have go 
plain and clear a pronouncement as this made to the American 
people. Mr. Chamberlain went on to express the hope that 
America might takeaction in regard tothe Armenians, and spoke 
of the possibility of the Stars-and-Stripes and the Union-Jack 
floating together in defence of a common cause sanctioned by 
humanity and justice. Mr. Chamberlain ended his speech by 
the declaration that it was unfair of Mr. Bryce to attack this 
Government for not intervening in Armenia when Lord Roge. 
bery’s Government might have intervened, but did not inter. 
vene; and by the very satisfactory statement that he was doing 
his best to solve the problem of the Outlanders’ discontent, 
That is statesmanship. We cannot condemn Dr. Jameson’s 
action too strongly; but the failure of his raid did not 
make an impossible situation any the more possible. 


Mr. Childers’s death on Wednesday was hardly a politica) 
event, for since 1892 he had not taken any part in politica) 
life. But his was a figure of some importance during the 
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whole of Mr. Gladstone’s career as Prime Minister, with 
the exception of its last two years. Soon after leaving 
Camtridge, Mr. Childers migrated to Australia, where he 
spent about seven years in the Colony of Victoria, being 
a Member of its Legislative Assembly and its Commis. 
sioner for Trade and Customs. He returned to England 
in 1857 as Agent-General for the Colony, and his ex. 
perience in the political affairs of Australia had, as in Mr, 
Lowe’s case, an important influence over his career as an 
English statesman, though by no means one of the same 
tendency. When Mr. Gladstone first became Prime Minister, 
Mr. Childers was made First Lord of the Admiralty, an office 
which he resigned in 1871 from ill-health. In 1872 he returned 
to the Administration as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan. 
caster, and in subsequent Administrations he held the offices 
of Minister of War, Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Home. 
Secretary. He followed Mr. Gladstone in his Home-rule 
policy, but he followed him in a sober fashion, and apparently 
without enthusiasm. His was, in the highest sense, a rational 
and sober mind; rational without pedantry, and sober even in 
its fixed democratic convictions. 


Lord Leighton, the President of the Royal Academy, 
died on Satarday at the age of sixty-five,—a loss to the 
country which is not to be repaired. He belonged to a type 
of which the mould seems to be broken. Artist, orator, 
courtier, man of the world, who in each capacity attained to 
all but the first rank, Lord Leighton was more like an 
Italian of the Renaissance than an Englishman of to-day; 
and yet he was thoroughly an Englishman too. His best 
work was instinct with the Italian love of beauty, fu!l of 
colour and light and graceful form; and it is said that in 
Italy, where he was most at home, and spoke all dialects of 
the Peninsula, he was far better known to the true people 
than in England. It was characteristic of him that perhaps 
the best picture he ever painted was one of bimself,—the being 
whom he best understood, and, though without selfishness, 
rejoiced in. The favourite of Princes as of artists, a man of 
business capacity who yet was always genial, an orator of 
finish rather than of eloquence, Lord Leighton was a perfect 
President, and one whom it will be impossible adequately to 
replace. No successor to him has yet been indicated, for it is 
believed that the artist whose name at once rises to the lip, 
Sir Jobn Millais, has no longer the health to perform duties 
which in their multifariousness, as well as their weight, are 
rather unusually exacting. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. Alexander Macmillar, 
the head of the great publishing firm which bore his name. 
He had been failing for years froma kind of paralysis, and 
on Saturday he passed painlessly away. Possessed of unusual 
business capacity, he added to the business which he inherited 
from his brother Daniel, until it became one of the largest as 
well as best-known in the English-speaking world, the one to 
which of late years authors of a certain type, definable per- 
haps as the Maurician type, have first applied. Without being 
precisely what is called an intellectual man, Mr. Macmillan 
was a well-informed one, with an instinct for discerning 
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ability, and great courage in giving it a fair chance. He did 
not often make mistakes—we cannot recall an instance—while 
a whole generation of writers owe to him all that authors can 
win from the genuine appreciation and liking of a great pub- 
lisher. Scotch by birth and training, though his manhood was 
passed in England, he remained through life a Scotchman in 
feeling und in ways of thought, and was never so happy as 
when he could open the gate of literature, often also the gate 
of prosperity, to a countryman. He had, besides many 
yirtnes, one of which was his devotion to his brother, the 
founder of the firm, many of what we should call the Galt 
qualities, pawkiness, keenness, and humour, which strongly 
attached to him a large group of whom he would probably 
have confessed most to be intellectually his superiors, He 
had been almost dead to the world for the last five years, 
but his death, nevertheless, creates in a wide circle the 
gense of a gap. 


The French Government is endeavouring to establish a new 
precedent in the way of governing. It has made a new treaty 
with the Hova Queen, and announces that while she will con- 
tinue to govern Madagascar, France will control all foreign 
relations and all external fiscal arrangements. That is in- 
telligible; but will France also be responsible for the treat- 
ment of those who settle in the island, and who, probably 
as mis.ionaries, concessionaires, or traders, will have many 
complaiuts tomake? The Resident-General will, it is evident, 
have his hands full, for not only is the pressure for appoint- 
ments already severe, but the military expenditure will be 
much larger than was anticipated. The dominant people, the 
Hovas, show strong symptoms of resenting their subjugation ; 
the Sakalavas, and other subordinate tribes, are already in 
arms; and all alike are taking to a guerilla warfare, made 
easy by the configuration of the island. 





The Italians are showing courage and determination in 
Abyssinia; but they find the work to be done weigh heavily 
upon their resources. King Menelek, though willing to treat, 
refuses their present terms; and they have not the means to 
defeat his army, described as containing eighty thousand men. 
They have been compelled to evacuate Makaleh, where the 
garrison had neither food nor water, and are even delighted 
because the General who was besieging it, anxious to avoid the 
Josses which would accompany a storm, allowed the garrison 
to depart with all arms, and even escorted it to General 
Baratieri’s position at Adagamus. It will be difficult to avoid 
a decisive battle, and the enthusiasm and excitement in Italy 
have risen to an extraordinary height, the popular conviction 
being that the Abyssinians are armed with French weapons 
and guided by French advisers. Large reinforcements are 
being sent forward, but even if King Menelek’s army is 
defeated, little will have been gained, except a satisfaction 
to the national pride. 


An odd story is in circulation which is probably false, but 
which is worth recording. It is said that among the large 
projects over which the German Emperor dreams, is one for 
winning Holland, and with her, ships, colonies, and commerce, 
without a war. A marriage between his eldest son and the 
young Queen would give him such influence in Holland that 
the Dutch might consent to enter the Empire on the Bavarian 
terms. To further this project the Kaiser desires to con- 
ciliate Dutchmen, and in the invasion of the Transvaal he 
thought he discerned his opportunity. Hence his telegram, 
and the abortive effort to introduce German troops into 
Pretoria viii Delagoa Bay. The scheme is an adroit one, but 
lacks solid foundation, for the Dutch are proud of their 
independence, and the Boers have no wish to exchange King 
Log for King Stork. They are most civil to Germany just 
at present, but Mr. Hofmeyr’s speech embodies their inner 
sentiments. 


At a meeting of the South- West London Polytechnic 
{nstitute on Friday week Lord Lansdowne, in the course of 
a speech about India, said some very wise and noteworthy 
things in regard to the Protected States. At one time they 
were regarded with uneasiness, and as a source of danger. 
They are now loyal and contented, and vie with each other to 
place their military resources at our disposal. An equally 
important sign of progress in India was the gradual delimita- 
tion of a rea! frontier. “Our long frontier, which for so long 
remained undefined, has been ascertained and demarcated 


and Burmah upon the other.” On the problem of how to give 
a certain share of self-government to the native population, 
Lord Lansdowne was equally optimistic. Our cautious and 
tentative efforts in this direction, instead of embarrassing our 
authority, had provided a useful outlet to public opinion, and 
had in many ways assisted those responsible for the conduct 
of Indian affairs. Lord Lansdowne ended by pointing out that 
great as had been our recent anxieties in other parts of the 
world, in our great Indian dependency we have had absolute 
peace,—not a single event had occurred to add to our pre- 
occupations. That was a remarkable testimony to our aims 
and objects in administering the affairs of India. This is, no 
doubt, a very striking fact, and one which should not be lost 
sight of by those who are inclined to think of India as the 
chief point of danger in the Empire. 


Mr. John Morley’s first speech to the electors of the 
Montrose Boroughs was delivered on Thursday. It was the 
speech rather of a candidate than of a statesman. He did 
not take up the attitude of Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Bryce 
on foreign policy. He treated Lord Salisbury’s despatches to 
the United States on the Venezuela question as disfigured by 
a blunder,—the blunder of attacking the Monroe doctrine. 
And in this he was not on firm ground. Asa matter of fact, 
Lord Salisbury never attacked the Monroe doctrine, but ex- 
pressed his personal agreement with it, though he quite 
rightly denied that it has any validity as a doctrine of inter- 
national law. What he disputed was the contention of the 
United States that the Monroe doctrine has any bearing on the 
Venezuela dispute at ail. On the Transvaal question also Mr, 
Morley took the very unwise ground of apologising for Presi- 
dent Kruger, even if he refuses to admit the Outlanders to 
the franchise, after their bad behaviour in inviting Dr. Jame- 
son’s intervention. As the Times justly remarks, Mr. Morley 
did not think the Irish party’s disluyalty to England any excuse 
for shutting out the Irish people from the benefits of a 
popular franchise. Why does he apply one standard to dis- 
franchised Irishmen in Ireland, and quite a different standard 
to disfranchised Englishmen in the Transvaal? We regret 
to see Mr. John Moriey so deeply interested in gaining his 
seat for the Montrose Boroughs, that he forgets the impres- 
sion which such a speech as that of Thursday will have on his 
reputation for impartiality as an English statesman. 


We apologise to the Westminster Gazette for having care- 
lessly confused its attack on Mr. Chamberlain’s “ push- 
fulness” as one of the causes of our troubles with the 
United States, with the attack made by one of the “minor 
luminaries of the late Government” on the same speech of 
the same statesman, as one of the causes of the Transvaal 
raid, to both of which Mr. Chamberlain alluded in his speech 
of Tuesday week on ‘Colonial loyalty.” We ought not to 
have confounded the two attacks; but so far as we can see, 
there was precisely the same utter absence of any show of 
plausibility for the one as there was for the other. 

The Times of Monday gives a most curious and interesting 
account of a scheme for founding a sort of Jewish Toynbee 
Hall in the East-End,—the chief aim of which shall be to 
teach English to, and otherwise “acclimatise,” the Jewish 
immigrants into London. There will be a considerable 
body of regular ministers, and the assistance of lay-workers 
will also be invoked. “ Among the other features of the 
scheme are the removal of the Beth Hamedrash, the Hebrew 
library now attached to the great synagogue, to the proposed 
new synagogue; the provision of a suitable court-house for 
the Beth Din, the Jewish Court of Justice, with waiting 
rooms for suitors and witnesses, and offices ; and the provision 
of class-rooms and a large hall for communal and other 
purposes.” Large sub:criptions have been promised by the 
leading Jews of London, and there seems every prospect of 
success being attained. We have nothing but good wishes 
for the attempt, believing as we do that in most cases the 
alien Jew is quite capable of being made into a good citizen. 
Till, however, he has learnt our language and our ways, he 
must be a source of difficulty to the community. We are 
willing to assimilate the foreign Jews, but not to see a town 
of foreign Hebrews grow up as it has grown up in Chicago. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——= 


AMERICANS AND ARMENIANS. 


ag gleam of hope for Armenia which some of our 
contemporaries find in the recent resolutions of 
Congress is, we fear, but a faint one. That the religious 
section of the American public is deeply stirred by the 
sudden effort to extirpate this unhappy people is no doubt 
true; indeed, there is full evidence of it in the religious 
journals. Pious Americans maintain more than two 
hundred missionaries in Turkey, besides a great college in 
Constantinople, and study their reports with greater zeal 
and more confidence in their accuracy than is always in 
England bestowed upon missionary statements. The 
missionaries, of course, have sent the truth home; they 
have no doubt that the extirpation of the Armenians is 
intended ; and narratives as horrible as those in the Daily 
News are now circulating in all the villages of New 
England. There is, too, a vague perception among 
intelligent Americans that it was Mr. Cleveland’s Message 
which arrested the last efforts made for the victims in 
England, and so terminated theirlasthope. The religious 
world in America is, therefore, boiling with a just and 
deep indignation, and Senators and Representatives know 
better than even to appear to neglect this division of the 
electors. They are not, however, so earnest as their 
supporters; and their vote, though passed by enthusiastic 
majorities, only calls upon the Governments of Europe to 
do their duty and protect Armenia. That does not pledge 
the people of America to anything, being, in truth, only a 
vote of censure upon the Sultan; and the political sense 
of the community is, we apprehend, opposed to going 
further. The tradition that their business is with their 
own hemisphere alone is almost immovable in American 
minds; and they are no more prepared to shell Con- 
stantinople for massacring Armenians than to shell 
Nagasaki because Japanese massacred the citizens of 
Port Arthur. They will only intervene if American 
citizens are murdered, tortured, or fined over much ; and 
rejoiced as the Pashas would be to slaughter out the 
missionaries as a hint to Christendom that Islam is not 
dead, the cunning despot who holds them in the hollow 
of his hand, would, if they gave way to their desire, 
execute them by dozens. He is not going to risk the 
despatch of an American squadron to the Sea of Marmora, 
and as he can protect any class he chooses, he does protect 
Americans. We wish there were more in the hope our 
contemporaries express, and yet we are ready to condemn 
ourselves even for wishing it. The business is ours, not 
that of our cousins across the Atlantic. We should wel- 
come anything which brought American and English 
fleets into action side by side, and enabled us to repeat, 
with a variation, the scene on the Peiho; but to wait for 
an American initiative in protecting the Armenians is 
beneath our dignity, as well as a dereliction of duty. If 
in the judgment of the statesmen of both parties, to fire 
the European magazine on behalf of Armenia and trust 
to God to regulate the event, is too dangerous a risk to 
run, Englishmen can only submit, and wonder whether 
instinct is always an unsafe guide in foreign policy; but 
they cannot with decency transfer to the Americans a 
task which properly falls upon themselves. The Americans 
are not, like the Russians, on the spot; they are not 
pledged, like the Russians, to protect the Christians of 
the East; and they cannot, like the Russians, benefit 
them directly by bringing the cruelties to a final end. 
We do not believe, therefore, that they will inter- 
fere, and so relieve our own people of a respon- 
sibility which they are too weak or too nervous to take 
on their own shoulders. There is nothing to be done, we 
fear, in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s vague hopes, except to 
await the issue of the negotiations, discussions, and 
intrigues which are obviously going on among the Powers, 
and which may end in a fresh lease of life for Turkey with 
new and exacting allies, or in a final partition of her 
remaining dominion. We have, we confess, but little hope 
of any good result, unless this country nerves herself to a 
supreme effort, and can oniy repeat, “The mills of God 
grind slowly,” with what of faith we may. The retribu- 
tion is certain, but the time seems long even to us who sit 
at home at ease, and what must it seem to those who, with- 
out houses, camped in the snow of the mountain districts 





— 


of Armenia, are waiting without food for that break in 
their destiny which may enable them to return to their 
ruined homes, from which their wives and children have 
been dragged out to murder, and worse. 


It is strictly of a piece with the whole miserable story 
that just as the hope of retribution disappears, the Govern. 
ment should begin to publish Consular reports which 
prove the occurrence of the earlier massacres beyond dis- 
pute. We avoid, as we have avoided all along, the 
details of the horrors which always occur during 
these massacres by armed Asiatic savages, the torture 
of men, especially ecclesiastics who cannot fight, the dis. 
honour of women, and the murder of children, and content 
ourselves with the grave words in which Mr. Shipley, the 
British delegate appointed on the Joint Commission of 
Inquiry into the massacres at Sassoon, records his 
deliberate opinion :—“ Although, therefore, the Turkish 
soldiers cannot be convicted of the sensationally exag. 
gerated stories of massacre attributed to them in certain 
of the English newspapers, I do not think, seeing, as I did, 
in company with my colleagues, the entire ruin of a whole 
district, not a house being left standing, the fields even 
having been wantonly devastated, as well as the abject 
misery and destitution to which these Armenians have 
been reduced, that the epithets applied to the conduct of 
the Turkish soldiers and Kurds by the same Press are in 
any way too strong. We have in our report given it ag 
our conviction, arrived at by the evidence brought before 
us, that the Armenians were massacred without distinction 
of age or sex, and, indeed, for a period of some three 
weeks—viz., from August 12th to September 4th (O. S.)— 
it is not too much to say that the Armenians were abso- 
lutely hunted like wild beasts, being killed wherever they 
were met, and if the slaughter was not greater, it was, I 
believe, solely owing to the vastness of the mountain 
ranges of that district, which enabled the people to scatter 
and so facilitated their escape. In fact, and speaking with 
a full sense of responsibility, I am compelled to say that 
the conviction has forced itself on me that it was not so 
much the capture of the agitator Murad, or the suppres- 
sion of a pseudo-revolt, which was desired by the Turkish 
authorities, as the extermination, pure and simple, of the 
Ghéliéguzan and Talori districts.” There was no provo- 
cation given by the Armenians, and indeed the women and 
children could have given none, while even the men had at 
the utmost become only saucy in demeanour. Mr. Shipley 
says :— The case which it was sought to establish before 
the Commission against the Armenians—that tbe latter 
were in open revolt, and were committing outrages on the 
neighbouring Kurdish population—has been sufficiently 
dealt with in Chapter II. of the annex to our report, and 
I do not therefore propose to discuss it in the present 
Memorandum. I would, however, remark that all the 
cases of outrage that the Commissioners could produce 
were some twenty-four in number, and of these the 
authenticated cases were finally reduced to some half- 
dozen,—a very slight cause on which to found such 
terrible reprisals. But, I venture to repeat again, the 
real cause of the sending of troops in 1894, and con- 
sequent destruction of the Talori and Ghéli¢guzan regious, 
was not the pseudo-revolt of the Armenians or the pre- 
tended outrages against the surrounding Kurdish popu- 
lation, but lay in the fact that the Turkish authorities 
were unable to brook the feeling of independence which 
had survived among the Armenians of that district, 
especially among those of Talori, and had for some time 
past determined to make an example of them.” These 
particular massacres which Mr. Shipley thinks, though 
with evident hesitation, may have included “only” nine 
hundred persons, were mere child’s play compared to the 
subsequent ones committed after the Kurds and soldiery 
had fully understood that the intention was to extirpate 
the Armenians. The latter will be found described 
in coming reports with much more detail, for the 
Consuls can give their own testimony, instead of re- 
lying, as the delegates were forced to do, on the 
evidence of frightenec witnesses, and will be pub- 
lished, we doubt not, just as Europe has begun to resign 
itself to the triumph of Abd-ul-Ham‘d, who now sits in 
smiling content, by his own callous astuteness and the aid 
of Germany and Russia victorious all along the line. Itis 
a strange story, and one which will make most Englishmen 
Goubt whether the savage old criticism on Christianity, 
that it is a feminine creed, had not in it something of 
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melancholy truth. This much at least is certain, that 
there is not a Mussulman community in the world, Asiatic 
or negro, which thus assailed would not have caught up 
its scythes and hatchets and garden-poles, and so have 
died fighting to the last. We can find no evidence in any 
of the narratives which have reached London that the 
soldiers were ever beaten, or, except at Zeitun, that they 
were ever defied. And Europe, with two millions of 
soldiers under arms ready to be mobilised, looks on 
calmly, intent only on preventing any one nation from 
interfering, even to stop massacre, by itself. 





IS THIS OUR PANAMA? 


OST of the talk about the line which the Government 
M ought to take in dealing with Dr. Jameson and the 
Chartered Company of South Africa is talk wasted. The 
Government is much more strictly bound by the Constitu- 
tion, by political tradition, and by abstract principle than 
people always remember. The Ministry could not avoid 
prosecuting Dr. Jameson even if they would. Though in 
the service of a Chartered Company, he was administering 
one of the Queen’s provinces, and directing officers who 
hold her Majesty’s commission, and to permit an agent 
invested with those powers to invade a friendly State at 
his own discretion is to tolerate anarchy within the Empire. 
There are more than forty ‘ Administrators” under 
various titles holding Dr. Jameson’s powers, and twenty 
of them at least could, if they were governed by his ideas, 
plunge us into serious wars. Suppose the Governor of 
British Guiana, moved by outrages committed in Brazil, 
declared war on that Republic, or the Governor of Hong- 
kong on the Empire of China, or the Chief Commissioner of 
Burmah on France, or the Viceroy of India upon Russia, 
without consulting the Cabinet, what sort of an outery 
would there be? yet all these would be strictly analogous 
acts. Reasons and excuses, possibly in profusion, may all 
be pleaded in mitigation of punishment, but to decline to 
prosecute would be to abdicate the first function of the 
Government, which is to maintain order within her Majesty’s 
dominions. There is a law, the Foreign Enlistment Act, 
to which the Government, by consent of the legal experts, 
can appeal, and that law must be put in force, just as it 
would have been if Fenians, in order to embroil Great 
Britain with France, had landed a regiment of volunteers 
in Boulogne or Havre. There is no doubt the Govern- 
ment will perform this part of its duty; and we fail to 
see what the discussion as to its wisdom is about. 
Grant that Dr. Jameson is a hero and a patriot and a 
Quixote in philanthropy, or is entitled to any other 
honorific description, what has that to do with the 
matter? He has broken a law of the first importance at 
a time when there was no excuse for breaking it; for he 
would not have lost a day by communicating with the 
Colonial Office; and if he were a saint he ougbt to be brought 
to trial. Saints are not allowed to sm»vgle or to plead 
previous conversions as an excuse. Peopie say, and in part 
say truly, that, except in his motive, which is as yet un- 
proved, Dr. Jameson’s conduct is exactly on all fours with 
that of William of Orange, who on the invitation of Whig 
magnates—the analogues of the Johannesburg capitalists 
—entered England with a foreign force to deliver the 
majority of Englishmen from what they considered un- 
justifiable oppression. That is the most favourable 
analogy to be found in all history—it is a ridicu- 
lously favourable one—and does anybody doubt that 
if James II. had fought instead of flying, and had 
won his Krugersdorp, he would have been justified 
in holding the Prince of Orange as his prisoner for years ? 
Dr. Jameson’s case is, at all events, not better than the 
Prince’s, and as he is not armoured in the immunities 
which European law confers on Sovereigns, he must be 
regularly tried. 

The case of the Chartered Company is different; but 
on this subject also the Government has exceedingly little 
option. The Cabinet could, we suppose, after “ applying 
their majority,” withdraw the Charter on political grounds, 
or place the governing body under severe legal restrictions, 
without ordering an investigation, or it could order an 
vestigation before a Secret Committee; but just think 
of the consequences of adopting either course of pro- 
cedure. In the first place, every statesman in Europe 
would believe—honestly believe—that the Government of 
Great Britain had sanctioned the raid into the Transvaal, 


| and was only disavowing it anc punishing its ogents 
_ because the design had failed. Ti at would be a per‘ectly 
natural belief, and is precisely th one which we should 
entertain if any Continental Government pursued the 
same course of action as regarded any British Colony ; and 
it would have the most serious consequences. Great 
Britain is already gravely threatened by the envy of her 
rivals, who say that she has acquired so much that 
unless she is stripped of part of her possessions there 
is nothing on this little planet for anybody else, and who 
need only a fair excuse to attempt the strivping. The best 
excuse in their eyes would be danger from Great Britain, 
and this they would say had arisen, Great Britain being 
obviously intent on adding to her dominiors through the 
agency of filibusters. A suspicion of that kind would 
add to the danger of our position all over tie world, and 
would moreover freeze up sympathies which it is valuable 
to keep warm. The country is quite willing, if needful, 
to defy the world in defence of its own; but to defy it in 
defence of its right to hush up a charge of ‘ilibustering 
would not only be a morally indefensible course, but a 
positively foolhardy one. Moreover, it is not a course 
which would be so approved at home as to bind the nation 
into a unit. Our people are singularly free from envy of 
the very rich ; but they nevertheless suspect their influence, 
and in avoiding an investigation or making it a secret one, 
the Government would create a nearly universal impres- 
sion that they were deliberately screening the powerful. 
That is a bad impression to create at any time; and on 
this occasion, when the most absurd rumours are current, 
and half the great people in the country are believed by 
the populace to be shareholders in the Chartered Company, 
it would be a fatal one. The Government, therefore, 
in resolving, as they are said to have done, on an 
investigation, have only obeyed a political necessity. The 
investigation should, we think, take the form of a Joint 
Committee to inquire “ whether, in view of the facts con- 
nected with the recent raid into the Transvaal, the 
Charter of the Company of South Africa should, or should 
not, be cancelled ;” but that is a question of detail for the 
Administration to decide. Our only interest in that matter 
is that the method adopted should not be so cumbrous as 
to exhaust human patience, or involve, as the trial of 
Hastings must have done, ruin to many witnesses. 

So far, we have spoken only of the political aspect of 
the question, but there is another one of much greater 
importance. This is the first time that millionaires have 
been suspected of intervening with effect in British affairs 
with a direct view to their own gain. That is the 
allegation made on all hands, formulated by President 
Kriiger, and supported by a great deal of primd-facie 
evidence, as well as by a greater body of clearly malignant 
rumour; and it is one which the country cannot venture 
to treat lightly or with contempt. The evil is rampant in 
all other countries, and we know of nothing in British 
institutions or British character which should render its 
introduction here absolutely impossible. It would, if intro- 
duced here, be more fatal than in any country in the 
world, if only because this is the only country in which 
a single elective Chamber possesses all ultimate authority, 
uncontrolled even by a Constitution, and the evil ought 
therefore, on its first appearance, to be resolutely stamped 
out. There are, we are aware, many inconveniences to be 
faced, not the least being the chance that the Empire may 
lose some of its most successful agents; but we are 
rapidly becoming a democracy, the grand danger of 
democracy is pecuniary corruption, and the antiseptic 
against pecuniary corruption is exposure. If a Panama 
affair has occurred among us—as to the truth of which 
suspicion, recollect, there has been as yet no particle of 
sworn evidence—we must not treat it as the French have 
treated their Panama affair. The cancer must be cut out, 
and the evil stopped from spreading, at any cost of 
suffering to individuals or humiliation to the country. 
There is no reason, as yet, to believe in any such dis- 
agreeable results of investigation; but to make it, is not 
only a present political necessity lest votes be lost, but a 
duty which the Government owes to the future of the 
country intrusted to its hands. 





SIR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH ON ARBITRATION. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer’s remarks in his 
speech at Richmond, in Yorkshire, on the pro- 








posals for a general agreement with other Powers, 
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especially, we. imagine, the United States, to submit 
all our differences to arbitration, were remarkably 
sagacious and timely. Nothing can be less likely to 
promote a good understanding between two nations, how- 
ever closely connected by kinship, than attempts to 
bind them closer together thun either the interests or the 
sympathies of the two peoples would really warrant. It is 
quite true, of course, that blood is thicker than water, 
but it is not at all true that relations never quarrel], nor 
even that one of the chief causes of quarrel is not a foolish 
attempt to affect greater affection for each other than they 


can actually feel. It is this that so often makes women, and’ 


not unfrequently men, fall out with their so-called dearest 
friends. As Sir Michael Hicks-Beach very impressively put 
it, just imagine the United States, by way of developing 
that very elastic Monroe doctrine of theirs, insisting that 
the various Canadian States should enter the American 
Union, and conceive England being appealed to, as of course 
she would be appealed to, to help them in their resistance 
to that very despotic demand of friendship. Does any 
one in his senses suppose that we could possibly submit a 
quarrel of that kind to arbitration? Or suppose that the 
English democracy, in deference to a similarly despotic 
impulse of friendship, were to insist on the United States 
joining us in a commercial league of Free-trade, and that 
the United States prefer, as they would of course prefer, to 
retain their financial independence. Does any one in his 
senses suppose that the United States could be persuaded 
to refer such a dispute as that to arbitration? Of course, 
either of these suppositions is an extremely improbable sup- 
position. But it is by improbable suppositions that the 
effect of general arrangements of this sort must be tested. 
General arrangements made on abstract grounds and with- 
out reference to the detailed cases of difficulty which 
will come under their provisions, are most dangerous 
things. Nations, in an unwary hour and under some im- 
pulse of temporary enthusiasm, are quite capable, like 
individuals, of forming engagements in haste which they 
repent at leisure, and not only repent at leisure, but repent 
so bitterly that, instead of cementing a friendship, these en- 
gagements probably extinguish it. Arbitration is a very 
reasonable method of settling limited disputes on very well 
defined issues. But general Courts of Arbitration, arranged 
without specific reference to the sort of question likely to 
be submitted to them, are mere provisions for engendering 
mutual national animosities. It is not always easy, as 
we have often experienced, for two nations as friendly as 
England and the United States, to acquiesce cheerfully in 
the awards given by neutral Powers, even when a special 
Court of Arbitration has been chosen for the very purpose 
of deciding fairly between the opposite views of a special 
and limited issue. The House of Representatives in 
the United States, for instance, were very much dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the Behring Sea quarrel, 
to which even their own Government had agreed. And 
England was bitterly dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Paris Court of Arbitration on the Indirect Alabama 
Claims. But dissatisfaction of this kind would be 
aggravated to a point beyond the power of any ordinary 
equanimity to endure, if a Court chosen without any 
particular view to the special issues to be decided, 
gave a decision that was obviously more or less 
inadequate on a matter touching very closely the 
pride and spirit of any nation’s life. We believe 
that the reference to arbitration is only applicable 
to a very limited class of disputes, and that even to those 
to which it is applicable, it is applicable only where the 
Court is most carefully chosen for the express purpose 
of settling the matter in dispute. We can imagine nothing 
more likely to involve us in bitter enmity with our kindred 
across the Atlantic than any general agreement to refer 
all disputes to a general Court of Arbitration, chosen 
solely for its presumed eminence and impartiality, such as 
has been recently advocated by a number of very amiable 
and pacific persons. How is it possible, with justice to 
our own people and Colonies and dependencies, to pledge 
ourselves to give away their rights, or what they think 
their rights, at the bidding of a Court in the formation of 
which they had no share? And even if they were allowed 
a share in the nomination or constitution of that Court, 
they would be sure to think it a totally inadequate share, 
because one neutralised by the other members of the Court 
in the appointment of whom they could have no share at all. 
Depend upon it, there are no more dangerous sources of 





grievance than the amiable but ill-conceived arrange. 
ments of pacific persons for settling grievances which they 
do not possess or even profess any ability to foresee, 

Courts of Arbitration are not really well adapted to the 
decision of the more serious quarrels between great demo- 
cracies, as we have experienced in many of our trade dis. 
putes, where we have seen time after time that nothing but 
the pressure of absolute necessity, of the prospect of hunger 
on the one side, and of the prospect of capital lying perfectly 
idle on the other, has ever produced an agreement at all. The 
opposite parties are never both satisfied with the decision 
given by the arbitrator, and very seldom is it that 
either of them is satisfied. Indeed, if either were 
perfectly satisfied, the other would take it as demon- 
strated that the decision was not impartial. Now 
that is very near the condition of things in which a 
really popular quarrel is referred to arbitration, and where 
the decision interests thousands, or it may be millions, 
The reason why we are able in many cases to decide great 
international issues by arbitration is this, that the mil- 
lions of the countries interested care little or nothing about 
the actual decision, so long as it appears that it has been 
decided under conditions fairly accepted by both parties, 
What does it matter, for instance, to the millions of either 
the United States or the United Kingdom, whether one or 
twolittle settlements in South America are decided to belong 
to Venezuela or to British Guiana? All that matters to 
the nation of either disputant, is that the decision should 
appear to be the result of fair-play. But it is a very 
different thing when, as happened after President Cleve- 
land’s sensational Message, the subject-matter in dispute is 
one of supreme interest to the amour-propre of both peoples. 
In that case there would be just the same disposition to 
tind fault with the decision, and to repudiate the judgment 
of the Court to which the dispute had been referred, as 
there was the other day to repudiate the compromise to 
which Lord James had contrived to reduce the dispute 
between the shipbuilders and the engineers. Where 
popular interest in the substance of the dispute is very deep, 
negotiation is a far better instrument of compromise than 
arbitration. There is something arbitrary about the fiat ofa 
neutral Power which may easily be credited with a leaning 
to one of the two disputants, and this is sure to generatea 
grievance in the minds of one or both of the rival nations. 
Technical matters may be decided by a neutral authority 
without provoking any national irritation, but when both 
John and Jonathan feel their personal pride deeply involved 
in the dispute, it is pretty certain that a so-called neutral 
decision will excite the irritable distrust of both. 

Oa the whole, we are well assured that Sir Michael 
Hicks-Fach spoke most wisely and sagaciously, when he 
deprecated as most unwise, and even all but absolutely 
impracticable, the notion of setting up a general Court of 
Arbitration to which all disputes between two peoples 
should be referred. It would breed three times as many 
bitter quarrels as it could possibly heal. 





NATIONAL STOCKTAKING. 


ORD LANSDOWNE informed us last week that we 

are manufacturing cartridges at the rate of two 
million a week,—that is, ten cartridges per man for an 
army of two hundred thousand men. But soldiers, when 
engaged, may easily, and with magazine-rifles, probably 
will, shoot away sixty or seventy cartridges ina day. We 
do not, of course, mean by this to allege that the factories 
are not doing enough. The two million a week are 
meant for store, and in twenty or thirty weeks a very 
large accumulation would be reached. All we want to 
notice is that in the case of cartridges people must not be 
led away by big numbers, and conclude that because we 
can produce two million cartridges a week, there is no 
further need for bothering about the extent of our 
military stores. In our opinion, there is the greatest 
possible need for keeping a vigilant eye on all such 
matters, and no moment is more favourable than the 
present one for insisting on the fact. We have got a 
Commander-in-Chief who is at once able, energetic, 
and thoroughly alive to the need for businesslike 
promptness in all matters of supply,—a soldier who 
does not think it below the dignity of the military 
profession to be vitally interested in that vast “ dry- 
goods store” which is part of the equipment of every 
army. Next, we have a Government that came into 
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office on a vote of want of confidence, passed by 
Parliament in regard to the policy of the late Ministry 
in the matter of warlike supplies. The Cabinet is bound 
by its origin to make the question of full and efficient 
supplies for the Army a special duty. Lastly, the country 
is at the present moment thoroughly alive to the need for 
efficiency. There is nothing that the Secretary of State 
for War and the Commander-in-Chief could ask for in the 
cause of efficiency which would not be granted, and 
granted with alacrity. Never was public opinion more 
anxious that our fighting services should be in proper trim. 
The country may not want to increase the actual size of 
the Army, as it does of the Navy, but it is intensely 
anxious that our small Army should be ready to go any- 
where and be able to do anything it is ordered to do. If 
the soldiers lose this opportunity for asking for the neces- 
sary powers to secure real efficiency in the Army they can 
never again blame public indifference as to the state of the 
Army. They have virtually been invited by the nation to 
ask and receive the means for making the Army truly 


efficient. 
We do not write as experts or on expert information, 
but we believe that the real source of danger lies in our 
want of preparation in the matter of all warlike stores. 
There is, we fear, a certain unreadiness and want of proper 
finish in every department. There are not quite enough 
cartridges, or guns, or bayonets, or clothes, or waggons, 
or horses, or mules, or rifles, or intrenching tools; or if 
there are, they are stored and distributed in such a way, 
that if there were a sudden call to arms, the greatest 
possible confusion would prevail in getting them into the 
hands of those who were meant to use them. Depend 
upon it, if we are to have a great national disaster of the 
military sort, it will not be from want of courage, or of 
men, or of capable leaders, but because we have neglected 
the proper arrangements for putting cartridges into the 
men’s rifles, and rations into their stomachs. Look at Dr. 
Jameson’s raid,—an incident as much tod be condemned 
from a military as from a moral point of view. That 
proved the ignominious failure it did because the leaders 
had not made the necessary preparations, and when 
the pinch came, the troopers had neither food for their 
bellies nor ammunition for their guns. It was a per- 
formance thoroughly in keeping with the weak and 
foolish side of the English military character,—the side 
against which the Duke of Wellington was always in- 
veighing, and which he kept in order by his persistent 
worry over commissariat. But for him the Peninsular 
armies would have been grossly neglected in the matter 
of supplies. Now, what Englishmen have to bear in mind 
is that our military organisation must be forced to concern 
itself with preventing any repetition of the Jameson fiasco 
on a scale two hundred times bigger, if ever a large English 
force has to be mobilised either to guard our coasts against 
descents or to defend some friendly Power on the Continent. 
We are, of course, quite aware that it is the Fleet, and 
the Fleet alone, which can really prevent invasion ; but, 
for all that, it might be necessary to get together a large 
military force in England in order to give the Fleet a freer 
hand with the enemy. In theory, of course, no sane General 
on the Continent would try to land troops in England, 
merely because our Fleet was temporarily absent from the 
Channel. He would have to wait till it was destroyed 
to make his attempt anything but a mad specula- 
tion. Still, for various reasons, mad speculations are 
sometimes tried, and therefore we must never give up 
the contemplation of the military defence of our shores as 
a possibility. But quite apart from such considerations 
as these, it might be necessary to get together at short 
notice a large army for foreign service. How would the 
War Office stand the strain? Our personal belief, we 
trust ill-founded, is that it would be found that we were 
short in the matter of stores of all kinds, and also in the 
staff necessary for carrying out the work of preparation. 
That this belief, whether right or wrong, is shared by 
thousands of civilians will not, we think, be denied. A 
profound impression of want of confidence pervades the 
nation as to the stores of military material. Now, this 
want of confidence, even if entirely unjustified, is in itself a 
grave evil, and to get rid of it would bea national gain. It 
was to allay this want of confidence in any case, and if neces- 
sary to stop a real evil, that we have once before advocated, 
and now again advocate, a national stocktaking. We should 
like, as we have said before, to see a small, secret Parlia- 


mentary Committee of great weight go round the arsenals 
every year, and see whether the stores in quantity and 
quality actually come up to the required standards. The 
Parliamentary Committee, which might have on it one 
soldier, one sailor (not officially connected with either the 
War Office or the Admiralty), one lawyer, and three or four 
men of business and country gentlemen, should see, in 
the case of all the military and naval supplies, from shells 
to spades, and horses to extra boiler-tubes, that the answer 
‘* Yes,” and no other answer, could be given to the 
question, “Are you up to standard in this particular?” 
The Committee’s sole business would be to get this 
answer, and they would have nothing to do with such 
excuses as, “ We were anxious to spend a little more this 
year on a new type of intrenching tool, so we have let the 
cartridges get short by five millions, but we shall easily 
make it up in the first ten days of the new year. Really, 
the deficiency is hardly more than a matter of account.” 
Of course a sort of departmental stocktaking already 
exists, but there are stories told, with what truth we 
know not, that suggest that this is not a very severe 
ordeal. For example, one reads of stores being counted 
at Chatham, and then brought up to be counted again at 
Woolwich or elsewhere. That is, when convenient, the 
War Office use a certain set of stores like a stage-army, 
and lets it pass round and round the scene. Of course all 
this may be the merest gossip, but that the gossip should 
exist is not a pleasant fact. Put it at the lowest, an inde- 
pendent national stocktaking could do no harm, and might 
do a great deal of good. 

Before we leave the question, there is a matter closely 
allied to the subject of this article ou which we should like 
to say a word. There is a most important part of our 
military stores in which we never take stock in any form 
whatever,—that stock of extra men which we call the 
Reserve. Surely if the Reserve is to be made really trust- 
worthy it ought to be called out every year. We are 
not enemies of the Reserve system, but instead have 
a strong belief in its value; but we cannot believe it 
safe never to look over our store. We cannot see 
why every Reserve soldier should not once a year, 
for prefereuce on the morning of the Saturday before 
Whit-Sunday, report himself at the nearest depdt to 
the district in which he lives, and there remain till 
Whit-Tuesday, being fed and paid as a soldier for the 
three days. On the Monday the men could be inspected 
and reviewed. We do not believe that the fact that the 
men would lose one Saturday and one Bank-boliday in 
the year would in the very least be a bar to employment 
—all employers give holidays longer than that—and mean- 
time, we should get a yearly stocktaking of our Reserves, 
and see what sort of condition the force was actually in. 
Men of course cannot learn much in three days, but a 
finished soldier, who, after his finishing, has three days 
every year in the ranks, will never get rusty. Of course 
there would be a certain amount of money spent on this 
annual muster of the Reserve—possibly £80,000 a year— 
but not more than it was worth. If we mustered the 
Reserve every year as we have suggested, we should 
also have the assurance that there was a uniform, a 
pair of boots, and a rifle and bayonet ready and waiting 
for each of the eighty thousand men on whom we reckon. 
We wonder whether the War Office can now put its hand 
on a proper equipment for each of the eighty thousand 
men of the Reserve ? 





MR. CHILDERS. 


HE death of Mr. Childers can hardly be called a 

political event. His name will not figure much in 
the histories of his time, partly because he was a very 
modest man, and also because he was a very sober-minded 
man, who had nothing of that overflow of vitality in him 
which sometimes makes even men who are not remarkably 
able, important and conspicuous. Yet he was one of a 
group of men who for a long series of years belonged to 
every Liberal Cabinet almost as inevitably as if he had been 
essential to its existence. Besides lower offices, he filled, 
and filled with credit, the offices of First Lord of the 
Admiralty, War Secretary, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Home Secretary. He was the perfect representative of 
that very useful class of statesmen who do not put themselves 
much in evidence, and yet who can be perfectly trusted to 








administer almost any office conscientiously, intelligently, 
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and well. There is a legend that in one of the Liberal 
Cabinets Mr. Childers often spoke, but never succeeded in 
finishing his sentence, because he was sure to be inter- 
rupted by some other Minister more eager and more im- 
pressive than himself, though not necessarily at all more 
worthy of consideration. He was sure to be sensible and 
shrewd in action, and he was also sure not to be what an 
American statesman termed “ pushful,” so that he was a 
capital right-hand man to any leader, and supplied his chief 
with plenty of those materials for forming a correct judg- 
ment which are indispensable to fruitful deliberation with- 
out being always present to the minds of those who 
deliberate. There can be no doubt that, besides having 
accumulated a good deal of useful political experience in 
Australia and afterwards at home, he was always ready to 
tend it to more original speakers and thinkers. He was 
a thoroughly disinterested and a thoroughly intelligent 
observer of political phenomena, and was one of the best 
prophets of the results of a General Election who ever cal- 
culated its probable issues. He gave within one or two the 
precise magnitude of Mr. Gladstone’s small majority in 
1892, some weeks before the General Election came off,—a 
feat which no one could perform who was not both very 
impartial and very sagacious. In fact, his was a mind 
which was well supplied with all the paraphernalia of 
political action, without being jealously eager to reserve 
them for use on his own account rather than on account 
of some one more powerful than himself. That was why 
Mr. Gladstone always loved to place him in one of the 
important posts of his various Cabinets. He knew well 
that Mr. Childers would contribute much to the general 
sanity of its proceedings, and at the same time that he 
would not take up much of its time, or try to figure as 
one of its leading constituents. 

Let those who consider such a statesman an unim- 
portant member of a Cabinet, consider what a Cabinet 
-would be if all its members were equally eager and equally 
ambitious. It would be a disputing body instead of a 
deliberative body, and it is impossible to imagine a more 
dangerous Cabinet than that. Mr. Childers contributed 
‘indirectly a good deal of what we may call their daily 
bread to the Cabinets to which he belonged, even if he did 
not appear todo so. He wasa loyal and most disinterested 
supporter of his chief, and did a great deal to bring before 
bim the more valuable considerations which would indu- 
ence for good not only the consequences of an important 
administrative act, but also the judgment of the popular 
mind upon the effects of that act. His experience in 
Australia had familiarised him with the attitude of 
more democratic Assemblies than our own House of 
Commons, and also of more democratic constituencies 
than our own constituencies, and so he knew pretty 
‘well the direction in which our own public opinion 
would drift, and the various difficulties it would 
be likely to encounter. Without statesmen of this 
kind, who materially help the true leaders, and do 
‘not take much upon themselves, Cabinets would be scenes 
of wrangling rather than scenes of weighty discussion. 
And that, no doubt, they sometimes are. But that they 
are not that oftener than they are, is due to the presence 
of men like Mr. Childers, who efface themselves in 
appearance, but who really pour into the minds of their 
immediate leaders those considerations which make for 
wisdom and common-sense. 

Then, too, Mr. Childers was a careful and conscientious 
as well as a punctual and sagacious administrator. In 
the War Office he did much towards effecting that great 
change in the constitution of the Army, which gave its 
various regiments a regional rather than a mere acci- 
dental unity. He began, too, the great modern reforms 
in the Admiralty; and though it was his Budget in 
1885 on which Mr. Gladstone’s Administration fell, that 
Administration was already undermined by internal divi- 
sions, or it would not have fallen as the result of any of 
his very sensible proposals. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
resolution condemning the beer and spirit duties, and 
the failure to give relief to local taxation, was only 
the occasion, not the cause, of the fall of the Ministry. 
And, indeed, Mr. Childers had carried two successful 
Budgets before the Budget which caused the fall of the 
Administration. He was a shrewd financier; and though 
he did not succeed in that delicate operation of lowering 
the rate of interest on which the bulk of our National 
Debt was held, yet he prepared the way for Mr. Goschen’s 








successful move in the same direction. Mr. Childers 
was not exactly fortunate as a statesman, but he wag 
clear-sighted, and foresaw what others would be com. 
pelled to do, and showed them the right way. Indeed, he 
was a most admirable man of business, and never bungled 
his administrative work, though he was not one who could 
make it seem to the country as important as it often wag, 
He was not a great statesman, for he had little initiative ; 
and indeed, he was perhaps hardly rich enough to give all 
his heart and thoughts to public business, even if he had 
had, which he never had, strong health. But he was the 
very essence of reasonableness, and that is why he was of 
so much more service to the more original men with whom 
he worked than he was to his own political reputation. 
Passion never entered into his political mind at all; 
and that perhaps was the principal reason why he 
never earned as much credit as he deserved for his 
official achievements; for though passion is very apt to 
injure the character of political purpose, it undoubtedly 
gives it a good deal of that prominence and impressiveness 
which lends it distinction and effect. Mr. Childers was 
in a sense almost too reasonable. He hardly knew what 
political prejudice meant, and judged everything by the 
soberest standard of utilitarian good sense. But if hedid 
little or nothing to direct the currents of popular opinion, 
he did a great deal to gauge them and to help his political 
intimates to recognise the direction in which they were 
really tending. His mind was, in a sense, colourless. But 
in the political region it was pervaded by what Bacon used 
to call “dry light.” And it was dry light always at the 
service of a leader; and not so dry that it could nct 
be affected by his wishes as part of the true condi. 
tions of the situation. Without men like Mr. Childers, 
men like Mr. Gladstone would be not only far less 
influential than they are, but far less amenable to 
reason. That gentle reasonableness always at their side, 
from which men of genius imbibe half the assumptions 
which control or modify their eager impulses, is part and 
parcel of the conditions of their success. Mr. Childers was 
a Home-ruler, but he was by no means an enthusiastic 
Home-ruler, and if he had been near Mr. Gladstone in 
the Session of 1893, we believe that the Bill of 1893, 
instead of being much more extravagant than that of 
1886, would have been far more moderate. Moderation 
was of the very substance of his democracy. He was a 
democrat such as is the intelligent foreman, not such as 
is the Socialist revolutionary ; a democrat whose demo- 
cracy is not elated, but rather anxious and dubious; 
who half-knows that democracy, if it is not very care- 
ful, is sure to be very dangerous, partly because it is 
a very powerful political engine, and partly because 
it is ignorant of the great dangers in its way. Mr. 
Childers was no sanguine democrat. He was one who 
felt the burdens of democracy at least as keenly as he 
felt its inevitableness. 





THE DEMAND FOR RETICENCE. 


HE just and keen dislike with which Englishmen 
regard boastfulness in politics, may be carried a 

little too far. We begin to fetter our statesmen in their 
public utterances until they hardly venture to speak on 
toreign politics, except with a bated breath which often 
deceives even Ambassadors, and to conceal facts as to our 
capacity for fighting in a way which beguiles our enemies 
into delusions, and does not always tend to peace. Lord 
Salisbury has been censured over and over again for 
language about Turkey which, strong as it was, did not 
reveal the full depth of the abhorrence with which 
Englishmen regard the recent conduct of that evil Power, or 
the gladness with which they would hail any visible oppor- 
tunity of driving the destructive Mongol tribe which 
rules the old Eastern Empire of Rome back to its native 
desert. Yet that emotion in this country is one of the 
political forces which are now shaking Europe ; and if the 
Premier had failed to give it expression, however restrained 
and diplomatic in form, he would have deceived the 
Sultan ona point which it is imperative that ‘the new 
Philip If. should clearly understand. Mr. Chamberlain, 
again, is soundly rated because, when speaking of Queens- 
land at a dinner given to its future Governor, he men- 
tioned that the Colony covers three times the territorial 
area of the German Empire. That, declared one evening 
paper, isa highly regrettable utterance. Why? It isa 
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mere statement of a geographical fact, and is no 
more an “insult to Germany” than our own habitual 
use of “France” as the unit of measurement for 
the great spaces of Asia, Africa, and America, is an 
jnsult to the French Republic. How is it possible with- 
out such comparisons to bring home to Englishmen the 
vastness of their possessions, and consequently of their 
responsibility ? A statement in square miles means to 
most people simply nothing. It is of no use to take the 
British Isles as the unit, because we have been drilled 
from children to think of the United Kingdom as a very 
little place, strong by reason of the numbers and character 
of its people. If a speaker wants to give a true im- 
pression of size, he must use a foreign unit of compsrison, 
and though France is the more convenient one, because 
its continental area is so very nearly two hundred 
thousand square miles, Germany at the moment was more 
closely in the popular mind. Mr. Chamberlain therefore 
quoted Germany. We see writers blamed and accused of 
“high falutin,” for mentioning that Great Britain owns 
more of America than the United States does, and has 
owned it for a longer time; yet surely that fact is 
germane to the argument that Great Britain has a right 
to be considered a long-established American Power. No 
Englishman wishes to boast of England as a military 
nation, but the General who points out that outside the 
Army and tbe Volunteers there must be at least four 
hundred thousand Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen 
under forty years of age who have passed through the 
military mill, and who would be available for defence, 
does but give any Power who may contemplate in- 
vasion a useful and benevolent word of caution. It 
is not good taste to boast of wealth, but, nevertheless, 
the fact that the country can borrow £200,000,000 sterling 
without adding to the taxes, that is, by merely arresting the 
repayment of Debt, is an element in the national strength 
which it is unwise in foreigners to disregard. Ina world 
in which British strength counts for so much in the scale 
of peace—for no war can by possibility bring us an acre 
of territory that we greatly desire—is it well that the 
strength of Britain should be habitually concealed, under- 
valued, or even denied, as it now is by every one except 
statesmen and merchants, all over the world? The 
German Emperor has the means of being one of the 
best-informed men in Europe, yet an experienced writer 
in the United Service Magazine declares that his Majesty 
really believed he could “ bluff” Great Britain out of her 
possession of South Africa, and believed it because we 
professed such complete devotion to peace. We would 
not for the world have our statesmen indulge in spread- 
eagle rhetoric; but neither do we desire to see in 
them an affected humility of speech which, with all 
deference to the Westminster Gazette, is just as near 
lying as boastfulness can be. Mr. Jefferson Brick 
defying the universe is a very offensive figure, but so 
is the Quaker who flings the boarder over the side 
to drown, with the remark, “Friend, thou hast mis- 
taken thy ship.’ We want our public men to be allowed 
to say their say with simplicity, to tell the people the truth 
whether it is distressing or the reverse, and to convey to 
foreigners an accurate and not a false impression of what 
Englishmen feel. The latter are quite sure to discount 
any boasting, and are not in the least conciliated by a 
humility which they believe to be hypocritical, and con- 
trast sneeringly with British conduct when we feel 
impelled to action. Here, they say, is a modest people 
which is always grabbing the best bits of the world, a 
meek people which defies even Germany, a low-voived 
people that at heart believes itself to be the highest-placed 
on earth. Rashleigh Osbaldiston is not the character one 
loves in Scott’s great story, and strange as it may appear 
to Englishmen, it is of a carefully planned bypocrisy like 
his that we are chiefly accused. That hypocrisy seems to 
us all an absurd charge, but one at least of the many 
causes for that preposterous belief is the overstrained 
reticence which we enforce, we think with increasing 
acerbity, upon our statesmen. 


We see the effect in France and America of a falsity of 
speech which is the exact converse of our own. In France 
the pub ic sentiment does not demand reticence, but what 
it describes as “ patriotism of sentiment ;” and of course it 
gets it. Ministers who speak must describe a desert by 
its square mileage, a port by its trading potentialities, an 
expedition as reflecting glory on France by its marvellous 


success, or all Frenchmen will pronounce them unpatriotic. 
No Minister is allowed to admit that anything in the 
Army is imperfect, or that the supplies for the Navy are 
insufficient, or that a Minister can by possibility have 
made a serious blunder in diplomacy. “ France” is always 
ready, always well administered, always successful, and 
consequently Frenchmen never know precisely where they 
are. They are naturally full of suspicion, they are too 
keen to be taken in by words, yet they will have the 
words; and consequently no sore in the body politic is 
ever thoroughly probed. The one grave defect in the 
Army, which is the tone of the officers, is never removed ; 
the supplies for the Navy sre never quite ready; the 
diplomatists must always bargain so as to appear to win, 
if it be only a State like Mongsin, or the Ministers will be 
unable to give the expected descriptions of the success 
of France. A completely unreal impression of the 
state of affairs is created, and but that Frenchmen have 
a mathematical side to their heads, which is never quite 
deceived as to concrete facts, they would live in a fool’s 
paradise. Even as it is, the very first great exertion they 
make will reveal to them weak places, every one of which, 
but for the national demand for “ patriotism ” in debate, 
might have been, nay, would have been, closed up. France, 
say her statesmen, is bemused by rhetoricians, but the 
rhetoricians are only produced in fulfilment of a demand. 
The orator who, not being a Socialist, rose and denounced 
this or that evil as fatal to the strength of the country, 
would be condemned next day as an enemy of France, and 
would be fortunate if he were not suspected of taking 
bribes from Germany or Great Britain. We English see 
all that and lament it, and do not see that our converse 
error produces almost as many evils, though of a different 
kind. In America, again, the popular demand on orators 
is almost equally fatal to their truthfulness. There is a 
great deal of tolerance in the American mind. So far as 
we see, an orator may almost always utter his opinion, 
even if it is wholly opposed to the prevailing rush of 
feeling. Senator Walcott is as welcome to his view as 
Senator Frye or Senator Chandler to his, though it is 
precisely opposite. Only, whatever the view, it must be 
expressed with a certain exaggeration, with a sort 
of supernatural certitude in it, and a kind of flame 
of diction, sometimes no doubt iHuminating, but always 
a little lurid. The result of that coercion is that nobody 
in America ever pours white light on a subject; that 
nobody, while speaking, makes the necessary reservations ; 
that nobody goes just as far as he means and no further ; 
and that oratory, therefore, ceases to instruct. It only 
convinces those at home who are already biassed towards 
the view expressed, and does not convince anybody abroad 
at all. Nothing, say the foreigners, can be so complete as 
all that ; and so, except as an exhibition of eloquence, they 
disregard the speech, We, in enforcing an untruthful 
reticence, commit just as great a mistake—and a more 
dangerous one—and it is with regret that we perceive a 
disposition to make the reticence closer still, We are 
some way off it yet, but by-and-by we fully expect to 
hear Ministers talking, as if they were Chinese, of “ those 
few and insignificant persons whom we call the armed 
forces of the Crown, and used to defend the little and 
impoverished estates which your servant of no importance 
ventures to describe as Colonies.’”? Do let the Ministers, 
when called upon to speak, speak out. 





THE BAPTISM OF PRINCE BORIS. 


_ FERDINAND of Bulgaria is still in search 
of a religion for his son. His own is not good 
enough for Prince Boris. The last effort the anxious 
father has made has had precisely the result that any 
reasonable person would have predicted. He has gone to 
Reme for the sole and express purpose of asking the Pope 
to stultify himself, and to give the lie to a heap of 
Encyclicals. What would be the good of urging reunion 
with the Holy See upon all the world if Leo XIII. were 
willing to give Prince Ferdinand leave to put bis son out 
of communion with Rome for a purely political end? 
What the Pope might have said or done had the change 
been effected without his knowledge is another question. 
“Not Jove himself upon the past bas power ;” and even 
the Pope may acquiesce in an accomplished fact. The 
road Prince Ferdinand preferred to travel brought him 





into hopeless contact with a Papal non possumus. He is 
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as free, in fact, to hand over Prince Boris to the Orthodox 
Church as he wa; before his visit to Rome; but he now 
knows, and everybody else knows, that he will take the 
step in direct defiance of the Pope’s command. Nor were 
the incidents of his visit to the Vatican such as might 
give him even a momentary compensation for the failure 
of his errand. Prince Ferdinand is so anxious to 
have his rank acknowledged that he might almost 
have welcomed a threat of excommunication if he could 
have cheered himself with the thought that at least he 
would be excommunicated as a Sovereign Prince. But 
the Pope’s reception of him suggests no hope on this 
score. He was admitted to an audience, but only in 
“strict incognito.” His unfortunate suite were not 
allowed to see the Pope at all. The Prince’s interviews 
alike with Leo XIII. and with the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, were extremely short, and as a final slight, Cardinal 
Rampolla did not return his visit. He was so far better 
off than he would have been some centuries back, that his 
neck escaped actual contact with the Papal slipper, but 
morally he could hardly have fared worse in the “ Ages of 
Faith.” 

It is impossible to feel the slightest sympathy with this 
wandering parent who finds the determination of his 
son’s ecclesiastical status so hard to come by. We cannot 
suppose that it is the Prince’s own scruples that stand in 
the way. No doubt there are grave obstacles to be sur- 
mounted before Prince Boris can be confirmed in the 
Orthodox Church—for, as we imagine, it is confirmation, 
which among the Greeks takes place in infancy, that is in 
question, and not baptism—but they can hardly come from 
the father’s side. They may probably be looked for with 
better chance of success on the mother’s side. Princesses 
are tutored to bear much from their husbands, but this 
sudden proposal to transfer Prince Boris from one Church 
to another for purely political reasons may make even 
a Princess meditate resistance. If Prince Ferdinand was 
so anxious to consult the wishes of his Orthodox subjects 
in the matter of his son’s religion, he should have con- 
sidered them a little sooner. The proper time for the 
settlement of questions of this kind is before marriage. 
‘Then Prince Ferdinand might very well have declared 
that he regarded his sons as the property of the nation, 
and for that reason intended to have them brought up in 
the religion of the nation. Apparently he was enough of 
a Catholic to refuse to take this line except under pressure, 
but not enough of a Catholic to enable him to refuse to 
take it when the pressure came. There was a time when 
it seemed possible for him to make the best of both worlds. 
He had nothing much to lose by doing his duty as a 
Catholic; consequently he was nobly willing to doit. This, 
we suppose, is the explanation of the insertion of the clause 
in the Constitution providing for the case of the Sovereign 
not belonging to the Orthodox Church. Now things have 
changed. There is, or at all events the Prince thinks 
there is, something to be gained by recognising the right 
of the Bulgarians to have the Prince Boris brought up as 
a member of the Orthodox Church. Probably even now 
it is not his subjects’ own wishes that weigh with him so 
much as the real or supposed wish of the Czar. The 
Bulgarians have put up all this time with a Catholic Prince, 
and we do not know that anything has happened to show 
that their consciences have suddenly grown more tender 
in this respect. What has altered seems to be Prince 
Ferdinand’s own estimate of his position. To be only a 
.de facto ruler has apparently become more irksome to him. 
It may be that he counted too surely on recognition being 
extended to him in the end without his doing anything 
fresh to deserve it. His simple business was to sit tight 
and let events fight for him. To do him justice, he has 
sat tight. His position as Prince of Bulgaria has some- 
times been dangerous, and must always have been 
unpleasant ; but he has held on to the throne under a 
variety of discouragements. But while he has done bis 
part, events have not done theirs. They have brought 
recognition no nearer than it was on the day of his 
election. In one respect, indeed, it is further off. It 
seemed scarcely possible at first that the European 
Powers should contentedly go on regarding him as a 
tolerated intruder. The mere fact that he was tolerated, that 
nothing was done to get rid of him, would in time make them 
forget that he was an intruder. It was not an unreason- 
able expectation, but it has turned out a false one. So 
long as Russia declines to recognise Prince Ferdinand, the 





other Powers have not felt it necessary to trouble them- 
selves about him. If the Prince were wise he would 
probably make up his mind to the new situation. He 
has got on very well without the Powers all this time 
and whether recognition comes in the end or not there is 
less likelihood than ever that any measures will be takep 
to dethrone him. But Prince Ferdinand is not wise, 
The withholding of recognition is a slight, and as such he 


. resents it. The transfer of Prince Boris to the Orthodox 


Church may perhaps mollify the Czar, and with the 
Czar’s goodwill secured, that of the other Powers might 
follow. 

There are indeed two theories afloat as to what Prince 
Ferdinand expects to gain by the surrender of his son to 
be brought up in a different religion from his own, 
According to one, it is the recognition of Russia. Accord- 
ing to the other, it is the consolidation of his own position 
in the event of Russia refusing to recognise him. The 
objection to the former theory is the general disbelief that 
Russia has made any promises whatever to the Prince; 
the objection to the latter is the want of evidence that 
the Bulgarian people have any strong feeling on the 
religion of the heir to the throne. But a Prince 
who cannot get all he wants may very well be con- 
tent with a part, and there is, at all events, a chance 
that the change of Prince Boris’s religion would secure 
the smaller advantage, even though it failed to secure 
the larger. The Czar might feel somewhat more 
friendly when he saw that the Prince had really made 
sacrifices in order to please him. That is the first 
string to Prince Ferdinand’s bow. Or, if the Czar re- 
mains obdurate, the loyalty of the Bulgarians may become 
more demonstrative as the Czar shows himself more 
implacable. That is the second string. If Russia refuses 
recognition after the change in Prince Boris’s religion, 
she is not likely to come round later, and there is justa 
chance that when it is nevessary to make the choice, 
Russia may wish to make Bulgaria a friend and not an 
enemy. If nothing comes of this, Prince Ferdinand may 
have ground for thinking that, though his subjects would 
tolerate a succession of Catholic Sovereigns, they would 
decidedly prefer that his successor should be of the 
Orthodox faith. In the Prince’s present position, even a 
small mercy such as this is not to be wholly despised. 


But behind all this, there stands probably the profound 
repugnance of the Princess Marie to the proposed step, 
and, as is quite possible, the fact that it cannot be taken 
against her wishes without violating an engagement 
entered into before her marriage with the Prince. If 
such an engagement exists, there are no means of either 
enforcing its observance or punishing a breach of it. 
Prince Ferdinand is at least so much of a Sovereign as to 
be amenable to no civil Court. But to honourable men 
engagements do not cease to be binding because they 
cannot be enforced, and Prince Ferdinand may feel him- 
self bound not to break his word to his wife, though he is 
willing to take every possible means to overcome her 
opposition, This would explain his despairing visit to 
1 Pope, with the humiliations to which it has exposed 

im. 








SCIENCE AND MYSTERY. 


ROFESSOR BURDON SANDERSON, in the lecture 
which he delivered at the Royal Institution yesterday 

week on Ludwig and the doctrine which he called Neo- 
Vitalism or New Vitalism (to distinguish it from the old 
assumption of a vital force which was called in to explain any- 
thing which the older physiological science failed to reduce to 
consistency with the older physical and chemical explanations), 
drew a very useful distinction between falling back on vital 
force as a formal but very useless master-key,—really no 
master-key at all,—to all difficulties which could not be other- 
wise resolved, and the proper admission that, after comparing 
accurately and specifically the processes which can be reduced 
to consequences of the older physical and chemical laws of 
force and combination, and those which cannot be so ex- 
pliined, but leave a certain residuum of phenomena inex- 
plicable on the old physical and chemical principles, that 
residuum represents an absolutely new region of science. 
That is a very just distinction; but we think the Professor 
would have made it clearer, and have interested his audience 
more, if he had frankly acknowledged that science, properly 
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conceived, really makes no attempt to explain away the 
manifold mysteries of the world at all, but only endeavours 
to sort the various wonders of the universe into those which 
are of the same kind and whose methods or processes may 
be described on the same principles, by calling some of 
them physical, as being reducible to the principles which 
govern mechanical and dynamical laws; others of them 
chemical, as being reducible to the laws of elective affinity; 
and others, again, vital, which appear to be complicated 
by that distinct kind of influence which organic cells, 
when once they have come into existence, exert on the 
forms of matter submitted to them. All these various 
regions of phenomena are equally inexplicable in themselves, 
but it is obvious that the processes by which they are dis- 
tinguished are all of one kind in one region and all of 
another kind in another region, and the immense value of 
ecience is not that it explains away the mystery of any one of 
them, but that when it can distinguish with which region it 
is dealing, and what the data are, it can predict with fair 
accuracy exactly what is likely to take place as a consequence 
of the general laws which prevail in that region. 


For instance, what can be more accurate than the pre- 
dictions of physical astronomy? But what can be more 
mysterious than its fundamental zssumption that every 
particle of matter attracts every other particle wiih a force of 
which you can define the exact magnitude,—that every hair of 
one’s head, for instance, pulls at every hair on the head of any 
being on the planets of the great Sun Sirius (if there be 
planets of Sirius and beings with heads of hair on them), with 
a force varying inversely as the square of the distance? It 
is impossible to imagine a more mysterious fact than thie, 
And two centuries and a half ago, a man would have been 
thought a madman who pretended to know such a fact as 
that. Yet we do know it, and know the kind of reasoning by 
which we demonstrate the fact. Yet whocan say that we can 
explain it? Wecan methodise all the phenomena which are 
due to this physical law, but wecan donomore. The assump- 
tion itself is as much a mystery and as profound a mystery 
as ever. It is only pseudo-science which professes to 
explain it. And so again when you come to chemical 
laws. All the principles of elective affinities can be 
methodised and sorted, but cannot in any way be ex- 
plained. They are mysteries, and wysteries which are 
not of the same kind as those of physics. The law of 
gravitation will not furnish the principle in which they are 
rooted. You cannot deal with them as you deal with the 
facts of physical astronomy. Oxygen and hydrogen fly 
together in one way, oxygen and iron in another, hydrogen 
and chlorine in a third. The mysteries of chemical affinity 
are mysteries of a new kind which are to be described and 
studied on quite new methods. But the “embracing force,” 
as one of our poets has called it, relating to the various simple 
elements,—or what are supposed to be the various simple 
elements,—of the natural world, is quite a different embracing 
force from that which the force of gravitation exerts all over 
the universe. The mystery is as great as ever, but it is one 
which is to be methodised on new principles, and the pro- 
cesses of which can only be described in quite new language. 
So, again, when we come to magnetic and electrical 
phenomena. It is impossible to describe the leap of 
the iron filing towards the magnet, or of the straw 
to the excited amber, in terms of any of the pbysical 
or chemical laws whil bave methodised the principles 
of purely pbysical or chemical science. We are in the 
presence of a new region of mystery, the phenomena 
of which must be classified or sorted by its own methods. 
And so it is, as Professor Burdon Sanderson tells us, with 
physiological laws when you have exhausted the methods of 
physical and chemical classification. The diffusion of the 
blood you can explain in great measure by mere hydraulic 
laws. The constitution of the blood you can explain in great 
measure by chemical laws; but when once you come to the study 
of the distribution, say, of lymph in the building-up of the body, 
you find that neither chemical laws nor hydraulic laws will 
suffice. The cell which is placed at the door of many of the 
passages acts in a fashion of its own, which neither hydraulic 
nor chemical principles will exptain. The cell stationed in one 
man’s body at a particular point will play the porter and 
admit the lymph in one way, and the cell stationed at the 
same place in another man’s body in another way, and so 








even the most accurately, and perhaps we might say the most 
pedantically, scientific of genuine investigators have come tc 
admit a principle of life (neo-vitalism) which accounts for the 
difference on some quite new principle depending on the con- 
stitutional energy which the cells of each body put forth. 
There is certainly nothing unscientific in such a suggestion, 
when by close comparison it has been determined that there is. 
some residual phenomenon which cannot be referred to any 
method known to either physics or chemistry. But would it 
not be simpler and much less mystifying instead of more 
mystifying if the new region of mystery were frankly ad- 
mitted, without so much oracular pretence of solving all 
mysteries, whereas every new department of science is rooted 
in mystery, and rooted in a mystery which is as profound and 
inexplicable as creation itself? At every separate stage of scien 
tific development we come to some new method, though it may 
be quite true that regions which were once regarded as distinct 
may be simplified and brought into one and the same pro- 
vince, just as the phenomena of eclipses have been really 
reduced to the same principles as those of motion when the 
shadovs cast by any of the bodies of the planets are taken 
into account. The utmost that science can do in the way of 
simplification is to reduce two or more systems to one. But 
when it attempts to explain away all mystery, it simply 
betrays itself. How can science, for instance, explain con- 
sciousness, or memory, or willP How are successive fields 
of new mystery, every one of which opens out problems 
deeper and more mysterious than the last,—fields of thought 
which cannot even be studied by the same method by 
which the processes of physics, or chemistry, or physiology, 
or organic assimilation, can be studied, with any prospect 
of success,—to be explained away? What science does 
is to generalise the order and process of different classes 
of phenomena, and sometimes to show that phenomena 
which at first seemed to be different are really the same 
under a new aspect. But science brings great and most 
unnecessary discredit on itself by professing to explain 
too much. It shows us what in a given region we may 
expect, what revolutions of the planets, what returns of the 
the tides, what chemical effects light will produce on various 
chemically prepared tissues, what distributions of blood take 
place in the body under the action of the pumps in the heart, 
what nerves are necessary to sight and hearing, what are the 
laws of association, what are the motives which operate most 
powerfully on character, and what are the ordinary limits of 
self-control; but in none of these separate regions can we 
solve the ultimate mystery, or in any true sense explain 
chemical affinity from force, or life (why call it Neo-vitalism ?) 
from chemical affinity, or consciousness from life, or memory 
from consciousness, or will from memory. We know the 
methods of many mysteries, but the ultimate mystery we 
cannot fathom at all. 





: LORD LEIGHTON. 
VERYBODY seems to be dying. The loss to the country 

of Lord Leighton, whose death on Saturday has been 

felt by the cultivated throughout Great Britain, and indeed 
throughout Europe, is not so much the loss of a great artist 
as of a great representative of Art. Great artist Lord 
Leighton undoubtedly was, but not of the kind which 
Englishmen most profoundly appreciate. His pictures, with 
their exquisiteness of line, their profusion of colour and 
light, their admirable decorative effect which so perfectly 
fulfilled the first object of art, that of giving pleasure, were 
the work of one who by nature belonged to the Renaissance, 
and fell just short of its highest men; they lacked something 
of the soul which Englishmen demand before they can worship 
in sincerity. The “ Daphnephoria” is the epitome of them 
all, and in the “ Dapbnephoria” are figures of rare beauty, 
draperies matchless in their adaptation to figure, vivid light 
as of Italy, movement, colour, gladness, everything except 
that which was only born when Paganism lost its joyousness 
and its life. For those to whom the classical times are living, 
and especially the classical times in their decadence, there is 
in Lord Leighton’s work an ineffable charm; but those are 
not the majority of appreciative Englishmen. Very few of 
the latter would, however, deny a certain pre-eminence to his 
personality. Said—we know not how truly, for he made no 
such pretension himself—to be a cadet of the great and 
ancient line of equires who, for five hundred years, have 
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represented Shropshire in Parliament, the grandson of a 
man who was the favourite physician of the most imperious 
of Courts, Sir Frederic Leighton, as men called him to 
the last, belonged essentially to another age and another 
country than ours. At once artist, great gentleman, 
and kindly man of the world, there was in him a 
versatility which modern men of genius have lost, or 
regard with a doubtfally indulgent smile as if in it 
there must be weakness somewhere. He was, as many 
critics believe, more of a genius as a sculptor than as a 
painter; he was an accomplished musician, and he showed 
evidence that had he given his rare powers to architecture or 
engineering, he might in either department of effort have 
been among the first. He was a trae and a considerable 
orator, though to English ears he spoiled his work in that 
splendid art by over-elaboration, and by a tendency to be lyrical, 
as when he spoke of Linnell painting “the blue riot of the 
rolling hills ;” he was, we have heard, and can believe, though 
we have no evidence, a poet of imagination; he was a linguist 
without effort, possessing the mimetic faculty in such perfec- 
tion that he could talk to the roughest natives of each pro- 
vince of Italy in their own patois; and he was a man of the 
world of that type which deals with all men from Kings down- 
wards, so that no man thought of him except as equal or 
genial superior. The Royal Academy is a corporation which, 
dy the law of its being, must always be in relations with the 
rich and great, and no corporation of that kind ever had a 
more perfect representative. Lord Leighton must at one time 
have been among the handsomest men in Europe, and indeed 
he retained much of his personal advantage down to the hour 
of his death, and he had throughout life that manner of the 
great who are also simple and straightforward, which is never 
acquired, and which is given, we think, only to those who are 
justly conscious of something, it may be pedigree or beauty or 
genius or efficiency, which is incommunicable. He could deal 
for Art with Governments as potentate with potentate. He 
belonged, in fact—and it was this which made him, as an 
Englishman, so interesting—to an order of men rarely found 
now anywhere, and scarcely ever in England, bat who would 
seem to have been frequent in the Italy of the Renaissance, 
men conscious of great powers rather than of great thoughts, 
who dare attempt to do almost anything within the range 
of art, and who, through some subtle power in their organisa- 
tions rather than in their brains, never are humiliated by a 
failure. Men of his type are exceedingly rare now in 
England, though they must have existed in the Elizabethan 
period—when, however, they rarely demonstrated their powers 
by any mastery of the arts other than poetry or music—the 
tendency of our age being in all things, great as well as 
smal], to specialisation. The man who is vigorous in all 
departments, the all-round man, as modern slang describes 
it, is apt to be overcrowed by the specialist who has not a 
tithe of his force, but who knows, as no one else on earth can 
afford to know, the anatomy of snails’ teeth. The world loses 
a good deal in the disappearance of the type; butit is the 
result of a kind of progress, of the impulse which seeks perfec- 
tion and finds life far too short to reach it, and there is no 
use in regret, for the species cannot be produced to order. 
This is an era of adventure and of social successes ; but it will 
no more produce Sir Walter Raleighs—Jameson is not Sir 
Walter—than it will produce Shakespeares. Higher men 
than Lord Leighton have died, and will die, in this genera- 
tion; but no man more vigorously alive, more successful in 
the tasks he set himself to perform, or more irreplaceable. 


The Academy will be able to choose a successor to Lord 
Leighton with a certain freedom, for it will no more 
be able to find him a perfect successor than the Govern- 
ment was able to find a perfect successor to the late Poet- 
Laureate. The man who will not seem to break the chain 
of continuity does not exist; and the Academy must put 
up, as we all have occasionally to do when a marked figure 
disappears, with the next best to be discovered. We suppose 
they will look about for a painter who is also a man of society, 
and think, if they find him, that they have shown much 
judgment and a frll appreciation of their epoch. They 
know their business, we presume, better than we do; and 
it is n + the purpose of the present writer, who is not even 
an art-critic, to dispute with them; but we cannot avoid the 
thought that they would do well, in choosing, to remember the 
claim of genius first of all. The Royal Academy needs, or 











thinks it needs, at its head a man of business, a man of 
society, a man with something of diplomatic ability about 
him; but it needs first of all a man who shall represent Art 
without in so doing lowering her ideal. It takes genius to do 
that, and if the Academicians think they have a man of great 
and undoubted genius among them, let them choose him if 
he is as wayward as Taorner, or as peasant-like as Morland. 
The world is more tolerant than they think, when it is once 
‘certain that the man who is expected to annoy it has in him 
the something for which the brightest intellects have ag yet 
failed to find a definition. No one despises genius, and it is 
something to be quite sure beforehand that their choice wil) 
not be despised. Besides, they are responsible to the world, 
as well as to England, and it would not be pleasant to show 
to the world, as the chosen representative of British art, any 
man upon whose work the masters of the Continent will look 
with a tolerant smile. 





THE HIGH SAND. 





And round the roofs a golden gallery, 
That lent broad verge to distant lands, 
Far as the wild swan wings, to where the sky 
Dipt down to sea and sands.” 





HE great barrier sand which fringes the Norfolk 
coast, is the counterpart in our island of the Great 
Barrier Reef guarding the east Australian shore. From the 
Lynn Deeps eastward it swells and grows, until the myriad 
particles, compacted by tide and current, rise into the bank 
marked in the charts as the High Sand, which lies between 
wind and water, from Hunstanton to Yarmouth Roads. From 
Wells to Blakeney its summit caps all but the highest tides, 
soft in outline like golden snow, built up of matter as 
homogeneous as snow-flakes, and only less fantastic in 
contour than the snow-drifts, because water-soaked sand is 
heavier than an equal mass of clay. In the dark winter days 
the contrast of colours between the region of the sand and 
the parallel line of cultivated land, marks and emphasises 
the astonishing difference in kind between those adjacent 
tracts of mother earth. The contrast extends from earth to 
sky, for the salt sands invite the wind and repel the 
clouds, while the sodden uplands with their lines of wood, 
suck in the water and hug the mists in every hollow. 
Thus each region keeps its own scheme of colour, and covers 
this with an appropriate sky. Looking inland from the 
rounded summit of the sand, the eye meets long lines of 
gloom and darkness. Dull clouds brood in smoke and 
heaviness above the fields, and steam and mist rise from the 
earth to meet them, suggesting the origin of the post-Roman 
myth that here lay the land of everlasting twilight, to whose 
verge the ghostly ships were ever busy transporting the 
souls of the departed. But the edge of the bright sand 
marks the limit of these clinging vapours. As the leaden 
clouds drift seawards they are sucked outwards and upwards 
by ascending currents, the solid masses are drawn out, torn, 
and carded into flakes, as if by invisible fingers; the “rack 
dislimns,” and whitens into drift and scud; lakes and splashes 
of azure broaden between the whitening clouds; tall shafts 
of light stalk across the plain and along the margin of the 
bank whence comes the everlasting thunder of the sea. 
Under such shifting skies the tawny sand changes with 
every gleam of light, or shadow of cloud, or change of level in 
the bank. Where the mass rises like a turtle’s back, or has 
beset the black timbers of the wrecks, it takes the colour 
of red-gold; where the shafts of light traverse it, or the 
wet flats lie, it pales and fades. When the clouds darken and 
descend, then the sand flushes and reddens, and the dark- 
ness, which kills all colour on the land, only brings out by 
contrast the warmth and glow of the limitless levels of the 
bank. When the tide is at its lowest, the sands seem more 
extensive even than the levels of the sea. Northwards the 
shallow sea itself seems to rise abruptly to the horizon, the 
lines of breakers appearing superimposed each upon the 
other, like a wall of faced grey flint with the white edges 
shining. But right and left the sand runs on for ever, its 
| surface unbroken by wave or ridge, but marked from distance 
to distance by the wrecks, the beacons, and the dim outline of 

; the fowlers’ nets, hanging like giant cobwebs, or the sails of 
phantom ships. 
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The wrecks are the ancient ruins in this shifting realm of 
gand. For ten, twenty, thirty years they have been fixed in 
the bank as firmly as if held in molten lead. Like ruined 
castles, each has its story, accurately remembered in the 
history of the coast. Scarcely one of the crews has ever lived 
to reach the shore, for no lifeboat can cross the sand, into 
which the wrecks drift at high-water, and no man can swim 
through the miles of shallow surf to reach the land. One 
wreck was full of frozen Lascars, whose black corpses, wrapped 
in shreds of cotton cloth, were washed up day by day on the 
snow which covered the high sand. Another is the ruin of 
a sailing-ship of the largest size—ibe ‘Pensacola’—loaded 
with immense balks of timber; she came ashore with her 
masts smashed and her crew drowned, and grounded on the 
bank. There she lies yet, the deck facing the shore, her 
bottom filled with sand, her copper bolts green as malachite, 
and in her hold huge logs of tropical timber packed and 
wedged with pebbles, weed, and shells. Mile after mile, from 
wreck to wreck, of ship, ketch, brigantine, barque, schooner, 
and smack, the same story might be told. When the lifeboat 
has reached the wreck it has often only added to the victims of 
the sand. A vessel grounded in a gale on the outer sand, 
and the lifeboat was towed through devious channels and set 
loose out at sea to drift down to the wreck. The boat capsized, 
and all but two of the men were drowned. Of the survivors, 
one clung to the boat till it was washedashore. The other, by 
sheer strength, swam and struggled through the breakers 
across the whole width of the High Sand, through the inner 
channel, and into the sand-hills which bank the shore. 


The line of highest elevation in this bank runs nearest 

to the sea. Here, at a distance of from one to two 
miles from the coast, the curve of the bank resembles that of 
the back of some enormous sole. At ordinary tides this is 
not covered by the sea, and to its safe surface, so smooth and 
aniform that it can conceal no enemy, a thousand wild grey- 
geese come every year from Lapland, and make it their 
nightly resting-place. If the tide covers the sand, the geese 
let it float them off their legs, and swim gently with the flood. 
At other times they sleep upon its highest line, leaving the 
sand at daybreak for the preserved fields and marshes inland. 
Some years ago the local fowlers, baffled in their attempts to 
shoot the geese when passing to and from the feeding-places, 
and aware of the danger of lying out upon the sand to shoot 
them by night, set up long lines of netting on the sand, to 
take the geese both when flying on dark nights and when 
swimming with the tide. At first the geese were caught in 
numbers. Now they are more wary; but the nets remain, 
with wide meshes hanging loosely in the wind, and poles and 
crossbars, staged and rigged like masts. 

Even stints and knots are caught in these nets, though 
the meshes are more than twenty inches across. Away tothe 
east, by Stiffkey and Blakeney, vast flats and bights of 
wetter sand lie between the high bank and the shore. As 
the writer last crossed this region of emptiness, a furious 
steady gale was blowing from land to sea, with such insistence 
that the thousands of shore-birds upon the sands, though 
anxious to make their way against the storm to the shelter of 
Wells Harbour and the inner marshes, were constantly 
whirled backward like clouds of drifting leaves, towards the 
east. Nowhere on the world’s surface, not even at sea, has 
the wind such absolute power as on these flats. Nothingeven 
so large as a leaf breaks its force. It pushes like some giant 
hand, pressing every inch of body, face, limbs, and clothing, 
There are no lulls, or currents, or breathing space. All the 
lower air is full of grains of sand, moving swiftly on like dry 
mist, even across the wettest flats, grains taken from the 
“hills” on the shore, to be piled upon the highest bank sea- 
wards. There, except by virtue of the cohesion given by the 
daily tides, it has no firm abiding place. The next northern gale 
carries its millions of grains, with otber millions added, back 
to the shore, where the greater part is piled among the 
“marrum-grass,” and there remains in the ever-growing sand- 
hills, which in turn protect the inner marshes, and help them 
to grow into firm dry land. A sand-hill is not “ made” so 
much as planted. Wherever a patch of “ marrum-grass ” takes 
root, there the sand blown from the great bank gathers round 
it. As the sand spreads, the grass grows through it, until the 
hard dry blades form the nucleus of thousands of tons of 
“hills.” Near Holkham Bay, there lay not forty years ago a 
wet “lake,” inside the high sand. Therethe “ gunners” used 











to hide for curlew, digging holes, and filling them with 
“marrum-grass” to make them dry and comfortable. This 
grass took root, the sand gathered round, and where the 
“lake” lay is now a tumultuous mass of rounded hillocks, 
rising twenty feet above high-water level,—built by the 
“ marrum-grass” from the surplus driftings of the mighty sand. 
On the great bank itself, there is little of the minor incident 
which interests even in the chance-built sand-hills; onlya fringe 
of fragile razor-shells and pink sea-net along the margin of 
the sea, flocks of birds sitting, their white breasts shining in 
the sun, purple mussel-shells wrenched from the beds, and 
lying in spots of brilliant colour, on the tawny sand. But 
nowhere on dry land is there such a pervading sense of space, 
of air, of distance, of pure bright colour, and of the dominant 
presence of the sea. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER AND MR. DOLLING. 
[To tHe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.”’] 
S1r,—I think you miss the point of the difference between 
the Bishop of Winchester and myself. If the matter did not 
involve principle, it would have been equally wrong of me 
and of the Bishop to allow matters to proceed to extremities. 
Of course I should have at once said the Creed every day, 
even on Good Friday, if that had been the point, but the point 
at issue between us was saying Mass for the dead. We have 
said it at S. Agatha’s for the last eight years. Bishop 
Thorold’s doctrine and mine on this point differed, but that 
difference made no difference in the cordial relationship 
between us, and he did not forbid the practice. Dr. Davidson 
did forbid it, at least so I read his judgment, and that opinion 
was confirmed by his stating that it was the services that he 
objected to. AsI felt I could not conscientiously relinquish 
these services, there was nothing left for me but to relinquish 
S. Agatha’s.—I am, Sir, &c., R. R. DoLurna. 
48 Wetherby Mansions, Earl's Court, S.W., January 31st. 








“HANG THEOLOGY!” 
(To tHe Epirog or tHe “Spectator,” } 
Srr,—After that meeting to which you allude in the Spectator 
of January 25th, Mr. Rogers, as he was walking home with 
his then curate, asked him, “Did I really say ‘Hang 
Theology’ ?”—* Yes,” answered Mr. Berkley (my brother-in- 
law, now vicar of Navestock), “ you did.”—*‘ Dear, dear,” said 
Mr. Rogers, “I didn’t mean that, I only meant let us for the 
present suspend the theological question.” Surely sometimes 
a thing is best said with exaggeration. Our Lord said, 
* Unless a man hate his father and mother and brethren, he 
cannot be my disciple.” The two sayings must be taken in 
their literal meaning together, or in relation to the circum- 
stances. No earthly love must hamper the way to the higher 
life; no theological prejudice must bar the way to the spread 
of sweetness and light, toleration and brotherly kindness.— 


Tam, Sir, &c., THomas CONSTABLE, 
Vicar of High Hurstwood. 





“BUT WHAT IS AN ‘E.U.’?” 
{To tae Epitor or THe “ Spectaror.”’] 
Sir,—As a sometime E.U., and the son of an E.U., I am able 
to answer your reviewer's anxious question, “ Bat what is an 
‘B.U.’?” (in the Spectatur of January 25th). An E.U. is an 
adherent of one of the churches of the Evangelical Union,—a 
little Scots sect which was formed about fifty years ago by 
Dr. Morison. Hence the alternative name of “ Morisonian.” 
In doctrine the E.U.’s are practically Congregationalists. 
For some time, indeed, negotiations for union with the 
Independent body have been going on. Many of the E.U. 
ministers are pastors of English Congregational Churches. 
Dr. Fairbairn, Principal of Mansfield College, Oxford, was 
originally an E.U. In matters of social reform, the E.U.’s 
have generally held advanced views, and, unless I am much 
mistaken, all their ministers are teetotalers.—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. W. B.S. 





THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN. 
{To THs Eprrog of tax “ SexcraTor.”’} 
Str,—If the signature given beneath does not deter you, 
will you allow me to suggest to your readers some reflections 
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on your article in the Spectator of January 25th with this 
title,—reflections which I shall put most conveniently in the 
form of questions? (1) Is the evidence for a continuity of 
our existence, here or hereafter, a superfluous contribution to 
a theory of another life? And do the reports of endeavours 
to “ meddle with the things which are seen and temporary, as 
before, but with much less success,” contribute nothing 
towards such evidence? (2) Is a vain endeavour “to rectify 
some injustice unrectified at death,” an unnatural Purgatory 
for the spirit of man? Is “the belief that the spirits of men 
and women begin their invisible life by wild and 
more or less unsuccessful attempts to do with their dis- 
embodied spirits much the same sort of things as they had 
been accustomed to do with their embodied spirits,” one 
which is devoid either of warning or of encouragement for 
the meaning of the life which is, or that which is to come? 
And finally, is the conviction that it is possible, after the 
event we call death, for men to “meddle with a world in 
which they ought to have completed their relations before 
they passed into the world of spirits,” unlike the experience 
of manhood looking back to boyhood, of old age looking back 
to manhood? Does it not rather fit in with all our experience 
in a world where “the spirit walks of every day deceased ” ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., A MeEpivum. 


[We should answer all these questions much as our corre- 
spondent would evidently answer them. But none the less, it 
is rather depressing to find that the modern communications 
from the unseen are so little elevating as compared with those 
of earlier times.—Eb. Spectator. | 


|To THE Epiror oF THE ‘* SpECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—The author of some stories of “The Seen and the 
Unseen” would feel the strictures of your critic very just 
had any serious thought that a spirit raised, as we all hope 
at least, into a larger atmosphere and higher life, whether 
of joy or suffering, could occupy itself with petty vengeance 
for an old offence been in his mind. I have no wish to use 
scientific language which I hardly understand; but may not 
the fancy be permitted to create a projection from the mind 
once involved in tragic scenes, a lingering shadow rather of 
what has been, than a reality of spiritual action? I think 
Lord Lytton puts forth some such idea, if Iremember rightly, 
in his wonderful tale of “The Haunted and the Haunters.” 
The question is too curious to be treated in a few words; 
neither have I the knowledge nor the skill to do it, but simply 
make the suggestion in defence of the writer.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. 





DOG-STORIES. 
{To THE Epiror or THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Srr,—Perhaps you may find space to add a story about 
our old Newfoundland ‘ Nelson’ to your interesting series. 
‘Nelson’ was one of ourselves. Where we went he went. 
He was specially fond of following our trap, and nothing, not 
even doggie-friends, could divert him from his faithful 
attendance at our wheels. One summer we were staying at 
the west coast village of Saltcoats, where the sands are broad 
and flat, and we often drove along the road skirting the bay. 
‘Nelson’ followed of course. The dogs of the village seldom 
molested or interrupted him; but one rash little terrier re- 
peatedly rushed out of his garden-gate as we passed and 
bit at ‘Nelson’s’ heels. Time after time ‘Nelson’ declined 
to notice the insult, but one day his patience evidently became 
exhausted. Turning round he caught the unhappy terrier by 
the back of the neck, carried him down the sands and into 
the water chest deep, put his paw on him and drowned him, 
and then carried him back to the dry sand and laid him out 
there. One crunch of his jaws would have done the deed and 
more quickly; but it seemed as if ‘Nelson’ had no personal 
animosity to the dog, or at least had suppressed it, but had 
concluded that the world was better wanting such a snarling 
cur.—I am, Sir, &c, J. B. Krpston. 


10 Oakfield Terra e, Glasgow, January 11th. 


[To tue Epiror or THE “SrectTatToR.”] 





him, “‘ Jack,’ go to bed.” He immediately trotted upstairs 
but, after a few minutes, returned and stood in front of my 
father, looking up into his face as if he wanted something. He 
was again told to go to bed, but refused to, and at last my 
father went with him to my room. There ‘Jack’ went to the 
sofa—from which the rug had been taken—and then went and 
stood on the rug, looking at my father and wagging his tail. 
Directly the rug was put on the sofa he jumped up and lay down 


‘| quite happily. In the country, on Sundays, when he found he 


was shut up he used to hide in the avenue till we started for 
church, and then joined the carriage when too far from home 
to be sent back.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hotel Paradis, Nice, January 10th. M. CoLpstream. 


[To Tux EpiTor oF THE “* SpecTaToR,’’] 
S1r,—Since you still continue to afford space for those in- 
teresting dog-stories, which might lead to discoveries more 
interesting still, I venture to send you one which I have. 
thought of writing for a long time. I was on a visit toa 
country rectory in Sussex when a gentleman called whose 
name is familiar to many of the clergy, a most courteous and 
agreeable man, but whois troubled with a painful impediment 
in his speech, which he usually passes over with a smiling 
urbanity which soon makes one forget the defective utterance, 
But this forbearance was found impossible to a fine New-. 
foundland dog lying extended on the rug during afternoon 
tea, apparently listening with much surpr.se and annoyance 
to a strange language of which he could not understand the- 
meaning. Under an irresistible impulse, at length he jumped 
up with eyes full of anger and barking furiously in our 





friend’s face, whose composure, however, was not disturbed: 
fora moment. Clearly it appears that our four-footed com- 
panions not only like to listen to our conversation, but demand 
that our utterance should be clear and distinct, such as a dog 
of average capacity may understand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
F. A. MALLESON. 
The Vicarage, Broughton-in-Furness, January 14th, 


[To tHe EpiToR oF THE “ SpEcTaTOR,’’) 
Srr,— When covert-shooting two months ago in Wales, I saw: 
one day a striking example of a dog’s understanding the 
meaning of a word,—a word the meaning of which he must 
have learnt by observation, and not by teaching. We were a 
long line of guns and beaters doing some rough scrub. I 
was on the left of the line, and, owing to the lie of the ground, 
could see both the centre and the extreme right, though these 
two were concealed from each other. With one of the centre 
guns was ‘ Dasb,’ an active and most useful spaniel of the 
usual white-and-liver colour, English sort, always delighted 
to rush to the rescue if a call were made for him from any 
part of the line, and his master did not forbid it; and, 
truth to tell—when fresh in the early part of the day— 
a little too ready to be off and have a share of any fun 
going, and requiring an occasional reminder from the 
whip that his proper place was close to bis master. But 
it was afternoon now, and ‘ Dash’ was quite ready to avoid 
unnecessary trouble. A cock-pheasant came over the right 
of the line, and was dropped 60 yards back. <A beater ran. 
back for it while the line was halted. The voice of the 
shooter was heard directing the man—* A little further on,” 
“more to the right,” “go another of you, be quick, I see him, 
it’s a runner!” All through these hastily shouted directions, 
I saw ‘Dash’ standing listening intently, and evidently con- 
sidering whether to go or not; but on the word “runner,” it 
was as if an electric shock had passed. Without an instant’s. 
pause he was off at best speed straight towards where he had 
seen the bird fall and heard the men run (for the bird when shot 
at, and in the upper part of its fall, had been visible enough to 
him). The way the dog acted on the word was really most remark- 
able, and I could not help calling attention to it at the time. 
Another instance of a sporting dog’s unexpected intelligence 
was witnessed by me several years ago, and may be worth record- 
ing, as instances of the power of animals to identify objects 
from pictures are scarce. I took with me an English pointer to 
a small shooting I had takenin Mull. The first day we walked 
out we encountered some Highland cattle, and their fierce 





S1r,—My brother owns an Airedale terrier, whose intelligence 
is very strongly developed. This dog usually sleeps on a rug | 
on a sofa in my room. One evening I was not at home to | 
take him up to bed, so my father, at the usual time, said to 


‘ were at last face to face eyeing each other, the dog growled 





aspect evidently struck ‘Twig’ very much. He never took 
any notice of cattle at home, but he seemed quite fascinated 
with these, drew close on to one shaggy steer, and when they 
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savagely. I called him off; and had forgotten about the 
matter, as we saw no more for some days, and had begun 
shooting. One morning while I was finishing a letter the 
dogs had been loosened, and, rampaging about, ‘Twig’ had 
entered the open house-door—forbidden ground—and began 
exploring. Ina minute or two I heard in the room across the 
passage a low but savage growl. This being a most unwonted 
gound from the good-natured animal, I at once went to 
see what was the matter. In the centre of the room, with 
all his bristles up, stood ‘Twig’ as rigid as if standing ata 
black-cock, his eyes glaring hard at the picture over the 
mantelpiece, which was a very fair oil-painting representing 
a single Highland bullock. My coming only seemed to add 
to ‘Twig’s’ rage, as though he felt he must protect his 
master from this unseemly beast, who had a second time 
thrust his unwelcome presence upon us; and if I had not 
laid strong hands upon him, I verily believe my bill for 
dilapidations would have included the value of this piece 
of art. On two or three occasions after this I had to take 
care that ‘Twig’ did not enter this room, as I could see by 
the rising ot his bristles and his curious look when near the 
door, that he would like to go in and have it out with the 
gentleman over the mantelpiece.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Victoria Hotel, Wiesbaden. PEVERIL TURNBULL. 





IRISH “ BULLS.” 
(To Tue Epiror oF THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
$1r,—Some curious Irish “bulls ” have cropped up during 
the canvassing for the coming election for North Belfast. 
Mr. Wilson, speaking in support of the working-man’s candi- 


in ignorance of the incident, she distressfully informed us 
that her little ‘Jim’ had disappeared from her family, and 
that, although the others appeared as usual at her call, be re- 
mained absent ; and I know that he never reappeared. She had 
no doubt of the identity of the particular mouse which was 
missing, and unlikely as it seemed, one could not avoid the 
speculation that this special mouse had heard its own familiar 
name, and made its way rapidly down the ivy with which the 
house was covered, to meet with its sudden and violent death 
when it reached the ground. The whole thing may have been a 
mere coincidence; but if so, it was certainly a curious one. 








date, Mr. Adam Turner, who is an undertaker, made the 
following delightful “ bulls” quite worthy of Sir Boyle Roche: | 
—“ Who is it that has not a father who is alive in his grave, | 
or an uncle or brother that is toiling, raising humps on their 
shoulders for their landlords?” And further on in the same 
speech,—“I would ask you to contrast him with the other 
candidate that is before you, and I know of my own knowledge 
of cases where poor people that died and came to Adam Turner, 
and had not the money. (Loud laughter.) You only laughed 
before the time. (More laughter.) It was the people’s wives | 
that came when the man died, and had not a penny to pay 
the man, and Adam Turner was the man that went forward 
and supplied the coffin and the hearse, and buried them free, 
gratis.’"—I am, Sir, &c., Epmunp H. U. GrimsHaw. 
1 Easton Villas, Cliftonville, Belfast, January 18th. 





A MOUSE-STORY. 


(To tas Epriron oF THE “SPecTaTOR.”] 





Srr,—A lady living in my house in the country announced to 
me one day that she had tamed a family of mice, consisting | 
of a father and mother and seven young monse children, who | 
had made their nest in the partially decayed sash-frame of | 
the window in her first-floor bedroom, which had an opening 
on to the sill outside. She further stated that she could 
identify each of the members of this family, and could induce 
them to come at her call, and feed out of her hand. These 
statements appeared so incredible that I felt compelled to 
express my disbelief in them in the absence of personal proof 
of their veracity, and she therefore requested me to accompany 
her to her room, there to receive such evidence as would satisfy 
my doubts. I went and stood with her close to the open 
window, and she called the mice by the names, ‘ Jim,’ ‘ Tom,’ 
‘ Jack,’ and so on, to which she asserted that she had accus- 
tomed them, and I saw them come, one by one, on to the 
window ledge, where they ate bread out her hand, and subse- 
quently out of my own, not timidly, but as if in full assurance 
of safety. On the afternoon of the same day I had a small 
tennis party in the garden on to which this bedroom looked. 
My cousin, whose Christian name is Jim, was playing tennis, 
and several of the party, including myself, were sitting in 
the garden beneath the mouse window, when afternoon tea 
was brought ont to us, and I called loudly “ Jim,” “Jim,” 
several times to communicate that fact to my cousin. At the 
third or fourth call something ran across the path, and one 
of the party impulsively threw his low hat at it, and killed 
what we found to be a mouse. 
The mouse-tamer was not of the party, and knew nothing 
of the occurrence, to which indeed none of us attached more 
than a passing importance. The next morning however, still 





Ican absolutely vouch for the facts as I have stated them. 
The conclusions to be drawn from them I leave to your 
readers, if you consider the story worthy of publication—I 
am, Sir, &c., F, N. 


POETRY. 


THE LORELEY (FROM HEINE), 
I wortna what’s this comin’ owre me, 
My heart is grown sae wae, 
An eerie and auld world ballant 
Rings aye in my head the day. 











The lift’s turnin’ cool tae the gloamin’, 
Saftly the Rhine swirls doon. 

The bonny green bill-taps are glintia’ 
Like gowd i’ the westlin’ sun. 


Wha is she, that glammerfu’ maiden 
On the steep grey craig up there? 

Her cleedin’ wi’ gowd it glisters, 
She kaims her gowden hair. 


Wv’ her gowden kaim she kaims it, 
And sings baith saft and clear 

A sang that gars ilka heart tremble, 
And dwaum atween joy and fear. 


The ferryman in his bit boatie, 

His heart is sae filled wi’ the sang 
He recks na the craig sae awsome, 

Or his boat that gaes swirlin’ alang. 


See noo, i’ the water he’s droonin’, 
His boat it is broken in twae, 
It’s the wark o’ the glammerfu’ maiden, 


The wark that she likes to dae. T. 4. & 








ART. 


Bie ates 

THE OLD MASTERS.—II. 
Direction, MOVEMENT, ACTION. 
Ir I had to choose one out of all this splendid collection 
of pictures, I think it must be Tintoretto’s Diana (No. 99). 
The magnificent vigour of its lines, emphasised by the 
unfinished state of the picture, the sure design that locks 
the goddess and her dogs into their absolute place on 
the canvas, the grandeur of colour, the supreme skill 
of modelling in the breast, the vivid energy of the 
painting, all these qualities blind me for the time to the 
merits of many estimable works. I might hesitate when I 
strayed as far as Titian’s solemn landscape (No. 106), or his 
portrait of Franceschini (No. 108),—(a second figare added | 
later and in a different lighting ruins the arrangement, but 
cannot destroy the tender history on the face). I might 
linger long on my way before Roussean’s Bridge or Delacroix’s 
Paganini, and make excursions to many others; but if it were 
a case of fire and a picture to be saved, I think it must be 
this Tintoretto. 

It is one of his quieter pieces. Another is more agitated 
(No. 103) and less satisfying. Its author himself felt doubtfal 
about it, and had tried the doge in three positions, and re- 
painted the principal group on an entirely different scheme. 
In the Diana he bas been contented for once with that quality 
of stillness of which painting does well to make a virtue. 
Usually he is not among the serene gods of the art, but 
among the giants, like Signorelli and Michael Angelo, whose 
restless energy battles on the frontiers of their province. Of 
all unsettled boundary disputes, there is none more tempting 
to the adventurer and the casuist than that between the 
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realms of painting and drama. Flourishing settlements have 
been made by painters who would subdue motion and action 
among their subjects, and the swamps are full of commercial 
busybodies who have sought for gold in the illustration of 
small incident. One notable and restless chercheur is repre- 
sented in this exhibition,—J. F. Millet, the painter of the 
Wood Sawyers (No. 64). It may be not uninteresting to 
attempt to define the actual means of suggestion employed 
by painters who press their art in this direction. 

A distinction should be made, first of all, between the 
movement of a picture and the movement of a figure within 
it. The governing lines of a composition can be so managed 
as to carry the eye in one direction or another, and may 
be endowed in their form with all the qualities of a moving 
thing,—spring, rhythm, agitation, recoil, reluctance. The 
eye following a line acts as if on the path of a moving thing, 
and will attribute to figures stationed on its course something 
of movement beyond themselves if, in a general way, their 
direction and gesture consent to such a reading. In early 
painting, however, this power of direction in line was fre- 
quently occupied in centreing attention on the dramatic focus 
of the painting, since means of doing this by light and shade, 
atmosphere, or altering definition had not been developed. 
Painting also followed its more natural bent \y representing 
figures, stationary or in quiet action, grouped about a centre 
of interest within the picture. Occasionally the length of 
the picture-field, as on a cassone panel, led to the choice of 
frieze subjects, such as a procession passing across the field. 
But as art becomes master of its powers, elements that at 
first are only explanatory and decorative set up an emotional 
interest of their own. The direction of movement in a 
picture is one of these features, and a romantic turn is given 
to this when the direction is to a point outside of the picture- 
field, when the composition is not self-contained within the 
frame, but drifts or drives across and beyond. The painting 
of landscape brings many of these motives into play , the road 
that winds out of sight, the river that runs, the wind that 
bends boughs and blows clouds across the sky, or ships across 
the sea; all these entice the mind to a goal outside the 
picture, and touch the instincts of adventure or reverie belong- 
ing to the open road, the river, or the sea, with their long 
stretch and invisible destination. The Bacchus and Ariadne 
of Titian, and the Mousehold Heath of Crome, are alike in 
exciting this romantic impulse,—for what the first does by the 
passage and pursuit of its wandering band, the second does 
no less by its line of road, making for the distance like a desire, 
and the gesture of its solitary figure. 

In classical work, then, movement, when suggested, may 
be enforced by the general controlling lines of direction, 
and by the repetition within them of figures giving one or 
another moment of a common action, The eye passing along 
the troop of Bacchus lends to each figure something of the 
action of that in front and of that behind, and is prepared to 
read into the swoop of Bacchus an accumulated ‘wpetus. 
Nor is it only in the figures that the action is reduplicated ; 
it is echoed in lines of drapery as well. 

By a further extension of this idea accessories outside the 
moving forms are enlisted in the same service,—that of 
persuading the mind to read movement into objects obstinately 
fixed. In Tintoretto’s St. George and the Dragon, the trees 
bend in sympathy with the onset of the horseman; in Con- 
stable’s Jumping Horse (No 124) they do more, they mimic 
the horse’s action. It is interesting to watch Constable 
beating out the law of this kind of suggestion, for he 
was no heaven- born composer. He had not the sure 
instinct for the right place on the picture- field that 
makes Cotman’s work (as in No. 26) so classical. But as 
he dwelt on his material, his eye led him on. In his horse 
he was forced to yield to the picture-demand for a certain 
massiveness and repose even in an energetically active form. 
In this he arrived at something like the solution of Velazquez 
in his equestrian portraits. Therefore, he had to cast about 
for assistance to the sense of movement from the rest of the 
picture. At first, he had put the willow that is now behind 
the horse in front of him. Then it dawned upon him that he 
lost energy, broke the impulse of movement, by putting this 
bigger statement of the profile of his moving form in front of 
it, that the proper arrangement was to let this and the mass 
of trees behind swell out from the origin of movement like a 





his grand composition, but he seems first to have set his tree 
farther back, and drowned it among the others, only finally 
to have set it boldly between. Notice how everything in the 
treatment of this trunk is handled to accord with a meta- 
phoric enh a.cing of the original image, the muscular ang 
knotted forms of the bark echoing those of the horse’s 
legs. The execution too of this latest part has reached an 
intensity of vigour that contrasts with the less excited state. 
ment of quiet parts like the church-tower. The movement 
repeated in the tree is carried farther back and taken up in 
the barge. The eye indeed, as it sweeps across the picture, 
seems to pursue, hardly knowing it, a flying form, which it 
explains by reference to the most striking object, the horse, 
A little doubt on the painter’s part, as to whether horse oy 
barge was the key to the picture, mars slightly an excellent 
com position. 

This, then, is what we may call the classical treatment of 
movement,—a procedure by which, to use a musical analogy, 
a figure given out by the voice is repeated fugally on the 
strings, on the brass, on the woodwind. Let us now follow the 
adventurers who tamper with the moving form itself in search 
of means of suggestion. We shall find them taking up one 
or another side of the act of vision directed to movement. 

Let us dismiss at the outset the methods of the camera. 
These are statements of what the eye does not see. Except in 
the swiftest movement, as of the spokes of a wheel, we do not 
see a mere blur, still less the absolutely arrested moment 
that the camera can shoot for us. Our apprehension is rather 
of a succession of sharp definitions of the whole figure, or 
parts of it, changing one into another by a series of jerks of 
attention, and co-existing for a short time, so that we are 
fixed on one, but aware of another. An approaching engine, 
a bird in flight, a waving arm are examples. 

We shall not expect to find in painting more than a hint of 
these aspects; for the defined, stationary figure cannot be 
sacrificed so far; we do find, however, suggestions of this kind 
of apprehension. 

1. In sketching rapidly a man will often make shots at his 
outline, and his final decision leaves a number of faint con- 
tours this side and that. Such a sketch is always felt to give 
a sense of life and movement that the finished painting loses. 
However charming such a method is in sketch procedure, it 
would be intolerable if formalised. 

2. Tintoretto relies not on this co-existence of impressions, 
but on a suddenness of impression produced by the centreing of 
attention on the moving forms. His great engine for this is 
a play of light and darkness from which they rush, a tone 
that drowns the background of the action, and a light that 
flies along the edges of action, rendering them precise and 
emphatic. This, with a science of contorted limbs and 
draperies, and a corresponding vigour of handling, is his main 
instrument. The paintings in the school of San Rocco are 
the great examples. 

3. But a third means, also employed by Tintoretto, and 
indeed by Michael Angelo, is more conveniently illustrated 
from J. F. Millet. This is the caricaturing of forms to render 
the intense impression of action. The stretched arm is drawn 
out longer, the bent leg is bent further, the distended muscle 
knotted, the gripping hand magnified. Millet, by prolonged 
study of a man in rhythmic action, sifted out the points of 
attack most characteristic for the eye, and thus arrived at a 
deliberate caricature as definite for his own purpose as a 
caricature intended to bring out the fun or ugliness of a 
subject. In each case some kind of over-expression is neces- 
sary in an art whose means are being forced. It was perhaps 
from Goya that he learned thiskind of drawing. We tind it 
again in Daumier, and in the admirable little portrait of 
Paganini, by Delacroix (No, 48). How the oddity of the 
man’s leg is impressed upon us! Millet was in every direction 
a chercheur. He could handle paint if he liked with the easy 
after-dinner oratory of a Tiepolo, the style that glides, 
punctuated by approval, round well-worn shapes of thought, 
complimentary and flattering statements of things. He broke 
this up for a somewhat ugly but very real study and research. 
His colour too was partly wrecked by his curiosity. In two 
things, the concentrated sentiment of figures and their right 
proportion and definition in a picture-field, he was unerring ; 
these were the points where his sincerity reached its goal. 


Ihave mentioned the case of Millet’s handling because, 





growing, gigantic wake behind a ship. Thus he arrived at 





in opposition to the lazy view that dismisses handling as 
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« mere technique,” an affair with which not the spectator of 
a picture, but the painter only has to do, this evolution of 
Millet’s style shows that handling, like every other element 
of painting, is a wrestle in which significance is at grips with 
decoration. It is not necessarily eccentricity that leads to 
unusual handlings; it is as often the attempt to express 
more, sometimes too much. In one of Gainsborough’s 
pictures in the exhibition, the effort to express action in a 
orse carries itself down to the very touches by which it is 
drawn, so that they all are anxiously hatched in the direction 
of the movement. Constable’s palette-knife troweliing is 
the natural expression of an eye that sees nature splashy. 
Tintoretto’s eager spirit is written in histouch. My assertion 
of the existence of “symbolic” or “ metaphoric” elements in 
technique has been abundantly scoffed at; but I do not 
despair of convincing reascnable people of their presence. 
They stare us in the face in those attempts of painters in the 
more outlying parts of their art to express or suggest what 
cannot, by the conditions of painting, be directly represented. 
D. Ss. M. 








BOOKS. 


—_@———_— 
MRS. TROLLOPE.* 

Tus biography seems somewhat belated. Mrs. Trollope died 
more than thirty years ago. Itis probable that comparatively 
few people under fifty have ever heard her name, and still 
fewer seen any of her books. And yet these volumes quite 
justify their existence. They are very cleverly written and 
in excellent taste. They present an interesting and vigorous 
personality,—a woman who did a great deal of good work, 
not, indeed, of the lasting kind, but quite wholesome, and 
useful in its day. As the mother of two writers of consider- 
able note, one of whom was in the front rank of English 
novelists, Frances Trollope would deserve some notice. When 
we come to learn what she was and what she did, we cannot 
but be glad to have been made acquainted with a story so 
full of interest, we may even say, so full of example. 

Frances Milton, born in 1780, was married in her thirtieth 
year to Thomas Anthony Trollope, a barrister with good pro- 
spects, for he was earning as much as £700 a year. He wasa 
clever and accomplished man, but with a certain element of 
impracticability in his character which ended in disaster to 
the family fortunes. By degrees his business disappeared, 
and the unbappy idea occurred or was suggested to him of 
restoring his broken fortunes by trade. He invested what 
remained of his capital in a building speculation at Cin- 
cinnati in Ohio. The idea was to erect a bazaar for the sale 
of European produce. His adviser seems to have been a 
certain Miss Wright, who was a friend of Robert Owen, 
the Socialist. (Where a bazaar comes into the scheme 
of Socialism it is not easy to see.) Miss Wright had 
purchased at Nashoba, in Tennessee, a tract of land 
which was to be cultivated by free negroes. It was hoped, 
among other things, that the schools of the settlement in 
which white and black children were to be taught the same 
things, would demonstrate to the world the equality of the 
two races. Nashoba was, of course, a dismal failure, and 
Mrs. Trollope got away from it as soon as she could. The 
bazaar scheme was not more successful. The good that came 
out of these reverses was this,—that Frances Trollope, at her 
wits’ end to provide food for her children, wrote a book, and 
so commenced a course of literary work which never failed 
to bring both pleasure and profit. The distress which com- 
pelled this action was acute. “ Poor Cecilia,” she writes in a 
letter to her elder son Thomas, “is literally without shoes, 
and I mean to sell one or two small articles to-morrow to 
procure sdme for her and for Emily.” In 1830 Mrs. Trollope 
returned to England, bringing with her the manuscript of 
the book which was published two years afterwards, under 
the title of Domestic Manners of the Americans. The 
author, it will be seen, was fifty-two years of age when this 
her first work was published. She went on writing for about 
4 quarter of a century, producing in that time, among other 
books, more than a hundred novels. Putting aside Lope de 
Vega, with his millions of verses, an epic every six months, 

and a drama every week, this literary fertility can scarcely be 


matched. Probably no one, beginning so Jate in life, wrote 
so much. And what she wrote seems to have sold. Up to 
the last, publishers were glad to have a book from her pen. 

On the strength of the Domestic Manners of the Americans, 
Mrs. Trollope became at once a famous personage. John 
Murray—the book was published by Messrs. Whittaker and 
Treacher—invited her to meet a distinguished party, among 
whom Lockbart, Croker, Basil Hall, and Walter Savage 
Landor are mentioned. Southey and Wordsworth, the latter 
not effusive about other people’s work, were loud in praise. 
The subject was new, and the field of literature was 
not so crowded as it is now. But when this is allowed 
for, there remains substantial reason for so great a success. 
The fact is that Mrs. Trollope had a rare faculty of observa- 
tion. She says herself in her preface to Belgium and Western 
Gerinany, a work published in 1834, “I have an inveterate 
habit of suffering all I see to make a deep impression on my 
memory; and the result of this is a sort of mosaic, by no 
means very grand in colour or skilful in drawing, but each 
morsel of colour has the reality of truth, in which there is 
ever some value.” This is well said. Indeed, Mrs. Trollope 
had a way of saying things well. If any one would search 
through her six score of volumes he might put together a 
very pretty book under the title of “ Wit and Wisdom of 
Frances Trollope.” Here is a saying of much acuteness, 
especially in the first half of the antithesis (it was written in 
the year of revolution, 1848):—“ My own idea is that there 
is no ground to fear any general rising either in England or 
Ireland. I think there is too much intelligence in England 
for any large body of men to look for any sudden im- 
provement; and not enough intelligence in Ireland for any 
body of men at all to conceive the possibility of social 
improvement.” The following again is admirable,—‘ To 
irreproachably elegant manners, a tolerable knowledge of the 
small world in which she moved (calling it, and believing it, 
the great world), and a fair share of common sense, Lady 
Augusta added that deep-seated vulgarity of mind which is 
the invariable product of a mind spent in looking up to that 
on which we ought to look down.” Nothing, again, could be 
better in its way than the two pictures of Sydney Smith and 
Samuel Rogers under the names of “Clericus” and 
“Contrarius” in the “Blue Belles of England.” It is too 
long to quote, but the sentences that describe Contrarius 
may be given :—“ Contrarius is wise and weak, generous and 
littleeminded. His soul appears to be graceful and refined, 
his imaginings beautiful, his aspirations pure. Yet will he 
condescend to be pitiful and spiteful; and for the sake of 
giving utterance to a pointed word or stinging jest, render 
himself more notorious for his ill words than his good deeds.” 

Mrs. Trollope saw some interesting people in the course of 
her life. In the early days of her marriage she made the 
acquaintance of Lafayette, and gives a very pleasing picture 
of the old man; and in later years of King Jerome Bona- 
parte, his son, and Prince Napoleon, “the most facsimile 
likeness of his Imperial uncle that I ever saw in any family.” 
Madame Récamier, Chateaubriand, Ampére, Sismondi, Ben- 
jamin Constant, Massimo d’Azeglio, Greenough, and Hiram 
Powers, Sir Henry Taylor, Joseph Henry Green, are a few 
of the names, taken almost at random from these pages, 
which suggest many and varied kinds of interest. Not the 
least valuable element in the book is to be found in the 
glimpses that we get of the two Trollope brothers. More 
dutiful and affectionate sons could not be. Mother and 
children were worthy of each other; and it is no small 
pleasure to be allowed to see something of their family life. 
Mrs. Frances Eleanor Trollope will scarcely revive her 
mother-in-law’s fame, but she has paid a debt of affectionate 
piety to one who well deserved it. 





MR. WATSON’S ARMENIAN SONNETS.* 

THESE are fine sonnets which certainly will not detract from 
Mr. Watson’s reputation as a poet, though we do not think 
that they will add to it. Series of sonnets are seldom very read- 
able. Wordsworth has written a score or two of really mag- 
nificent sonnets; but who, even of his most devoted admirers, 
can pretend that his series on the River Duddon, or still less, 
his series of Ecclesiastical sonnets, are good as a series? As 
strings of beads require a beautifal neck to set them off 
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and give them beauty, so strings of short poems require 
some extraneous thought or thing to connect them and give 
them unity, a unity which they seldom get. Even Hartley 
Coleridge, the prince of sonnet-writers, seldom gives us more 
than two or three intended to be read together and to form 
a single whole; and then they are really a group which 
contain and complete the diadem. We cannot say that Mr. 
Watson’s Armenian sonnets do make any organic whole. 
They are, for the most part, like beads of amber or coral, all, 
more or less, reduplications of each other. And Mr. Watson 
intends, we suppose, to unify them by the help of his some- 
what too rhetorical title, “The Purple East,” but without 
any satisfaction to the mind of the reader. Armenia is, 
no doubt, purple with blood, and the Ottoman Empire 
is purple with the ghastly mixture of its imperial luxury 
with its Imperial despotism and cruelty; but all this does 
not make a single idea of “ The Purple East,” still less an 
idea that can give to this series of sonnets any natural order, 
progress, and development from beginning to end. Indeed 
the emphasis laid on the word “purple” by the title and 
colour of the paper, and by the tint of Mr. Watts’s rather 
grand and mystic figure of the Recording Angel, seems 
to us ineffective and exaggerated. The dreadful tragedy 
of which we have had to contemplate the ghastly evolu- 
tion from month to month, is fearful enough, and deserves 
any expressive term, however vigorous; but “lurid” would 
have fitted it much better than “purple.” There is 
a rhetorical unreality about the word “purple” which 
jars upon us and gives an effect of attitudinising to the 
little series of poems, It injures the effect of the whole in- 
stead of supplying links between the parts. We have called 
this story of crime and blood a “tragedy,” but the worst of 
it is that it has not deserved the name of tragedy. There has 
been no greatness even in the attitude of the victims, no 
magnificence of guilt even in the iniquity of the power 
that shed the blood; no grandeur in the struggles; and 
worst of all, the crime has not only been mean in 
conception, but has rendered its victims, as well as the 
bystanders, more or less mean also. Those victims who 
were not murdered and tortured were converted by the 
diabolic threats of the criminal, so that there has been abso- 
lutely nothing great about the whole horror. The policy of 
massacre was mean in the secrecy of its cruelty; the attitude 
of the European bystanders was mean in its timidity; and 
the attitude of too many of the victims was mean in its 
perhaps pardonable, but still totally unheroic, submissive- 
ness. The only emotion which really connects Mr. Watson’s 
sonnets is their indignant wrath, and that hardly bears so 
much repetition as it gets in these seventeen sonnets. 


Again, though Mr. Watson’s wrath is often nobly expressed, 
it is sometimes misdirected, and rather excites the reader to 
revolt. For example, “Craven England” is exaggerated in 
conception. The blame of England’s attitude, if she is quite 
as craven as Mr. Watson holds, is not for the people, who 
hardly know enough of either Armenia or our obligation to 
Armenia, to feel the slightest popular responsibility in the 
matter; but for the leaders on both sides, who have certainly 
not spoken out with the voice that is absolutely necessary to 
make a great democracy, full of its own cares and toils, realise 
the sin of inaction and the duty of a great and even gigantic 
effort. And even in the case of the statesmen we do not think 
“craven” the fitting adjective, as it is certainly absolutely 
inappropriate to the people at large. Only the statesmen 
know the magnitude of the peril which besets those who 
initiate a great mélée among the European Powers, armed 
as they all are to the teeth. We believe with Mr. Watson 
that the responsibility of inaction is very great. But 
we are quite sure that the responsibility of bringing these 
immense armed hosts into collision would have been 
frightful also. It is hardly for a poet, hardly even for 
a journalist, to measure these half-seen, half-hidden, but 
gigantic responsibilities. And we are sure that Mr. Wat- 
son is far too confident that the Armenians could have 
been saved without bringing about a clash of arms all 
over Europe, the extent of which might have been im- 
measurable. Neither he nor we are in the position from 
which any clear judgment can be confidently formed. And 
if those who are in that position have felt the responsibility of 
the risk too great for their nerve, we can only say that it 
would have been very difficult for those who judge them to 





have shown more nerve in their place. We heartily sym- 
pathise with Mr. Watson’s indignation, but we are disposed 
to think that very few statesmen have ever existed even 
in England, who would not have shrunk from giving the 
word which might have drowned all Europe in blood. It 
takes genius, as well as sense of duty, to face such a poasi- 
bility as that. It was not so much, as Mr, Watson puts it, 
“a fear for England,” as “a fear for all Europe,” which has, 
we believe, paralysed the resolution of English statesmen, 
But to go back from the moral question which Mr. Watson 
resolves with far too easy a confidence, to the poetical, there 
seems to us to be now and then a touch of mannerism which 
is not at all appropriate to wrath so deep. We heartily go 
with Mr. Watson’s denunciation of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach’s 
repudiation of all special responsibility for England in this 
matter. When his own chief, Lord Beaconsfield, put the 
article giving us a special right of interference on behalf of 
the Eastern Christians into the Treaty of Berlin, he accepted 
a very great responsibility, against which at the time many 
statesmen protested ; and when he brought back “ Peace with 
Hononr ” from Berlin, he ought to have anticipated how easily 
it might turn out that “honour” would stand, as Tennyson 
put it, “rooted in dishononur,” if we did not keep our engage- 
ments. Therefore we entirely accept the drift of the follow- 
ing sonnet :— 
“ REPUDIATED RESPONSIBILITY. 
T had not thought to hear it voiced so plain, 
Uttered so forthright, on their lips who steer 
This nation’s course: I had not thought to hear 
That word re-echoed by an English thane, 
Guilt’s maiden-speech when first a man lay slain, 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ Yet full near 
It sounded, and the syllables rang clear 
As the immortal rhetoric of Cain. 
‘Wherefore should we, sirs, more than they—or they— 
Unto these helpless reach a hand to save?’ 
An English thane, in this our English air, 
Speaking for England? Then indeed her day 
Slopes to its twilight, and for Honour there 
Is needed but a requiem and a grave.” 
That is fine, but are not the words “voiced” and “ forth. 
right” in that connection too artificial, too fine-spoken, too 
like the words of a “delicately treading” poet for the 
homely wrath which breathes through the sonnet? “Guilt’s 
maiden-speech when first a man lay slain ” is fine and simple 
language. But we do not speak of men’s “ voicing ” thoughts 
when we are quite in earnest, and we do not use such words 
as “forthright.” Both words are of the self-conscious class, 
which should be specially avoided in hearty denunciation, as 
smacking of literary manufacture. They seem to us to give 
an attitudinising flavour to a very fine sonnet. As the sonnet 
ends with Honour needing but a “requiem and a grave,” we 
regret that Mr. Watson did not place next it the sonnet called 
“ A Hurried Funeral,” where he supplies the grave, and also 
an ironic “ requiem ”:— 
“A Hurriep FuNERAL. 
A little deeper, sexton. You forget, 
She you would bury ’neath so thin a crust 
Of loam, was fiery-souled, and ev’n in dust 
She may lie restless, she may toss and fret, 
Nay, she might break a seal too lightly set, 
And vex, unmannerly, our ease! She must 
Beneath no lack of English earth lie thrust, 
Would we unhaunted sleep! Nay, deeper yet. 
Quick, friend, the cortége comes. There—that will serve; 
Deep enough now; and thou’lt need all thy nerve, 
Tf, in her coffin, at the last, amid 
The mourners in the customary suits, 
And to the scandal of these decent mutes, 
This corpse of England’s Honour burst the lid!” 


That is truly grand, if Mr. Watson’s confidence is fully justified 
(of which we are far from certain), but surely the two sonnets 
should have been placed together. Perhaps the finest of the 
series is that on Christmas Day :— 
‘© A BrrTHDAY. 

It is the birthday of the Prince of Peace : 

Full long ago He lay with steeds in stall, 

And universal Nature knew through all 

Her borders that the reign of Pan must cease. 

The fatness of the land, the earth’s increase, 

Cumbers the board; the holly hangs in hall; 

Somewhat of her abundance Wealth lets fall ; 

It is the birthday of the Prince of Peace. 

The dead rot by the wayside; the unblest 

Who live, in caves and desert mountains lurk 

Trembling, His foldless flock, shorn of their fleece. 

Women in travail, babies that suck the breast, 

Are spared not. Famine hurries to her work. 

It is the birthday of the Prince of Peace.” 
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That has @ true grandeur of irony in it, but on the whole 


we fear that for the first time in Mr. Watson’s poetry there is 
a note of extravagance which injures many of the sonnets. 
And there is certainly no sufficient linking of each with its 
redecessor and its successor to make of the series anything 
like a poetic whole. The wrath is now and then a little 
histrionic. Here and there we note the striking of an attitude 
which injures the simplicity of a wrath austere enough in 


general, but sometimes too self-conscious in its abandon. 





THE AMERICAN SHARE IN OPENING-UP JAPAN.* 


Ir was in the spring of 1854 that Commodore Perry, in 
command of a United States naval squadron, but without 
hostilities, obtained the signature of the Council of State 
of the Tai-Kun of Japan to a treaty providing that any 
American sailors shipwrecked on Japanese coasts should be 
kindly treated, that American ships should be permitted to 
anchor and purchase such stores as they required at the 
ports of Shimoda and Hakodaté, and that, if either Govern- 
ment deemed it necessary, a United States Consul should 
reside at Shimoda. This was, we believe, the first diplo- 
matic recognition on the part of the Japanese authorities 
of the necessity of departing from the policy of rigid 
exclusion of foreigners, which, taking its rise in the dread 
of a traitorous alliance between the Christian party and 
foreigners bent on the subjection of the Island Kingdom, 
and sealed by the blood of multitudes of converts, had been 
firmly maintained for more than two hundred years. The 
only exception had been in favour of the Dutch, who—whether 
with good grounds, or not, is a disputed question—inspired one 
of the first of the Tai-kuns of the House of Tokugawa with 
the belief that a conspiracy was afoot under the auspices 
of the Portuguese. The former nation, whose representatives 
also took an important part in the military operations by 
which the native Christians were overcome, were permitted to 
maintain a settlement on the island of Decima, in the harbour 
of Nagasaki, but under conditions humiliating enough to be in 
harmony with the most discreditable view of the proceedings by 
which the privileges they limited had been earned. Aversion 
to foreigners and dread of their aggressive machinations, 
should they obtain a footing in Japan, seem to have become 
deeply rooted among the ruling classes, and to some extent, 
we may suppose, among the populace also; and there can be 
little doubt that the action of the Tai-kun (or Shogun) and 
his Council (collectively called, with him, the Shogunate or 
Bakufu) at Yedo, in assenting to the Treaty asked for by 
Commodore Perry, and shortly afterwards to similar engage- 
ments with the Russians and the Dutch, was in advance of 
the national feeling. Besides that, it was plainly irregular, 
in that it was taken without reference to the Court of the 
Mikado at Kioto. The technical rights of the Mikado to 
supremacy, in all causes, civil as well as ecclesiastical, 
throughout Japan, had been so much in abeyance for a 
long period, that the Shoguns at Yedo were regarded by all 
foreign nations as at least the secular Sovereigns of the 
country. But they were not, and none of them would have 
professed to be, more than the first subjects of the Mikado, 
and for many years before the question of readmitting 
foreigners into Japan came up in a pressing manner, a 
movement of opinion and sentiment directed towards the 
re-establishment of the authority of the Mikados in its 
ancient completeness, and the depression or abolition of that 
of the Shoguns, had been in progress. This movement was 
fostered by the Princes of certain powerful clans, who had 
always resented the predominance acquired by the Tokugawas 
since the office of Shogun had become hereditary in the latter 
house at the beginning of the seventeenth century; and they 
and their adherents doubtless used the beginnings of conces- 
sions to foreigners made in 1854 by the Shogunate, and their 
subsequent extensions, as a means of fastening on the Toku- 
gawas the stigma of deficiency alike in common patriotism 
and in regard for the sacred claims of the divinely descended 
Emperor. Similarly discrediting reflections, we may assume, 
were then cast upon all who fell in with the policy of con- 
cession. 


The above remarks seem desirable, as introductory to the 
notice of a volume for which it is justly claimed by the 








* Townsend Harris, First American Envoy in Japan, By Williem E liot Gr ffis. 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 





editor, Mr. W. E. Griffis, that it fills a gap in history by 
showing what American diplomacy was doing in Japan 
between Commodore Perry’s treaty-making visit in 1854, and 
the visit of Lord Elgin’s mission, from which resulted the 
first Anglo-Japanese treaty in 1858. The agent of American 
diplomacy at that period was the late Mr. Townsend Harris, 
He was also the first recognised agent of Western diplomacy 
to reside in Japan; and for that reason, and as having had 
to face alone the situation created by the conflicting currents 
of thought and feeling, to which allusion has been made, his 
journal, which occupies the bulk of the volume, entitled 
“Townsend Harris in Japan,” possesses great interest to 
all who have paid any attention to the fascinating subject 
of the “re-birth” of that wonderful nation. Harris was a 
man of great courage, patience, and resource, and he needed 
all those qualifications in large measure to enable him to dis- 
charge with success the mission entrusted to him. He was 
taken to Shimoda in August, 1856, in an American ship of 
war, and his reception at the outset was such that he might 
well have been excused if he had requested the naval 
commander either to have taken him back to the States, or 
to provide him with an adequate escort before leaving him 
on shore. The local authorities showed endless ingenuity in 
devising excuses for not receiving him, excuses mostly quite 
courteous in form, but manifesting a persistent aversion to 
the idea of having a foreign Consul residing in their district, 
The first business interview described in Mr. Harris’s diary 
was far from satisfactory :— 

“They did not expect the arrival of a consul. A consul was 

only to be sent when some difficulty arose, and no such thing had 
taken place. Shimoda was a poor place and had been recently 
dssolated by an earthquake. They had no residence prepared for 
me. I had better go away, and return in about a year, when they 
hoped to have a house ready...... Would I land at Kakizaki, 
and take up my residence at the temple there, and leave the 
question of my official residence to be settled by further negotia- 
tions? and soon. The foregoing,” continues Mr. Harris, “is the 
substance of their remarks and propositions, made and renewed 
and changed in every possible form and manner during three 
mortal hours. I need hardly write that I courteously but firmly 
negatived all their propositions,” 
Then, after Mr. Harris had agreed, in order to save them any 
real difficulties, to put up with the temple at Kakizaki, which 
adjoined Shimoda, though its position was not by any means 
convenient, a new Governor arrived from Yedo, and at the 
first meeting with him and the retiring Governor— 

“They ran over all the old objections and civilly asked me 

© go away; and on my declining to do so, they asked the 
commodore if he had no power to take me away. That was 


answered by saying that he was a militaryman. His orders were 
to bringithe consul-general to Shimoda and land him there, and 


then his part was done...... Would the commodore write to 
his Government explaining the reasons why the Japanese refuse 
to receive a consul-general?...... Would I write to my 


Government asking for my own removal? ‘This was declined.” 
During the same conversation, Mr. Harris notes that he was 
told that boats were ready to go to the frigate to bring off his 
luggage, and he came to the conclusion that the officials 
“were acting a part in which they did not even hope to 
succeed. The people,” he adds, “are of a genial disposition, 
and are evidently inclined towards intercourse with foreigners, 
but the despotic rule of the country, and the terror they have 
of their so-called inflexible laws, forbid them to express their 
wishes.” 

Such being the depressing circumstances under which Mr. 
Harris’s residence in Japan began, it is impossible to avoid 
compassionating his loneliness, left there without a single visit 
from a ship of the United States Navy, or a single letter from 
home, for more than a year. His only cultivated European 
companion was an able young Datchman, Mr. Heusken, who 
acted as his interpreter. His health, during a considerable 
part of his first year in Japan, was very bad. Yet he worked 
resolutely and successfully at the development of the Treaty 
relations between the United States and Japan. His journal 
gives a very clear and interesting account of the diplomatic 
struggles which had to be waged over every step of progress. 
The duplicity to which the Japanese officials habitually re- 
sorted in their discussions with Mr. Harris seems to have 
surprised him, even after ten years’ previous experience of 
commercial life in the East. Bat he held firmly on his 
way, quietly exposing their falsehoods, adroitly meeting their 
arguments, and all the while manifesting a kindly considera- 
tion for Japanese interests, so far as his duty to his Govern- 
ment permitted, and an unfailing personal courtesy and 
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geniality which won both respect and regard from those with 
whom he was brought into contact ; and, at last, on June 8th, 
1857, he was able to write, “I have carried every point 


him to recognise the interference of Providence in mun 
dane affairs, and also to accept, though often with hesita. 
tion, the facts stated by those whom he met in his travels 


triumphantly with the Japanese, and have got everything | and whom he deemed worthy of credence. He anticipated, 


conceded that I have been negotiating for since last Septem- 
ber.” The convention in which these points were included, 
provided for the opening of the port of Nagasaki to 
American ships, for the right of permanent residence 
to Americans at Shimoda and Hakodaté, and the appoint- 
ment of a Vice-Consul at the latter port, for extra- 
territorial consular jurisdiction over American settlers, for 
a very favourable currency settlement, ‘so that where we 
paid one hundred, we now pay only thirty-four dollars and a 
balf,” and for the right of the Consul-General to go where he 
pleased in Japan. Success bred success, and within three 
months after the Convention just described had been nego- 
tiated at Shimoda, Mr. Harris had the great satisfaction of 
receiving an intimation that, after many anxious consulta- 
tions, it had been agreed at Yedo—what he had been pre- 
viously assured was absolutely preposterous and altogether 
2ontrary to Japanese Court etiquette—that he should not only 
visit the secular capital, but have an audience with the 
Shogun, and personally present to him a letter from the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. Harris’s journey from Shimoda to Yedo was of the 
nature of a triumphal progress, every possible arrangement 
being made for his comfort, and every honour paid to him as 
a personage of the highest distinction. He was duly received 
by the Shogun, before whom he firmly refused in advance to 
make any humiliating prostrations, and heard that all who 
were present at the audience were amazed at his “ greatness 
of soul” and at his independent bearing in the presence of 
the mighty ruler of Japan. He not only bore himself satis- 
factorily through that ordeal, but succeeded in developing the 
Convention he had negotiated at Shimoda into a Treaty, pro- 
viding not only for the concessions embodied in the earlier 
instrament, but for the opening of several more ports. 
Not a few of the points which had seemed established at 
Shimoda had to be fought for steadily over again, and 
when other arguments failed on the part of the Japanese 
plenipotentiaries, they always fell back upon the danger of 
producing disorder by making concessions to which the con- 
zervative aristocracy was averse. Finally, when, under Mr. 
Harris’s steady pressure, the Shogunate had given way all 
along the line, he found that, after all, that august authority 
deemed it necessary to obtain the sanction of the Mikado to 
the new Treaty, and his eyes were opened to some extent to 
the reviving reality of that hitherto shadowy power. The 
Treaty, however, was signed by the Shogun’s chief Minister, 
without the Mikado’s consent, on representations from Mr. 
Harris that large foreign fleets were coming, and that it 
would be much better and more honourable to make the first 
and leading concessions when there was no display of force 
in support of the request for them. The Treaty so made 
was the model of that shortly afterwards negotiated by Lord 
Elgin for England, and also of those concluded with France 
and Russia and several other countries. It is right that the 
world should understand fully how the way had been prepared 
by American diplomacy, though, having regard to such books 
as those of the late Laurence Oliphant and Sir Edward Reed, 
we must claim that not all “ English writers” exhibit the 
“profound ignorance and misapprehension” of Townsend 
Harris’s work which the editor of his journals has found 
among them. 





HISTORICAL RESEARCHES.* 
Tus volume of the transactions of the Historical Society 
contains twelve articles, all conveying interesting and valu- 
able information, among which the Presidential Address by 
Sir M. E. Grant Doff must be deemed facile princeps, both 
from the importance of the historian reviewed and from the 
traly philosophic manner in which he has displayed the per- 
fections of the father, not merely of history, but of historical 
research. The most noteworthy feature in the intellectual 
character of Herodotus was what the President rightly terms 
credulity, but which may be traced to humility, a peculiarly 
Christian virtue rarely exhibited in heathenism. This feel- 
ing, coupled with his excessive desire for information, led 





* Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New Series, Vo}. JX. Lon‘ton: 
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apparently, the rule of later moralists, that credit should 
be given as a just debt to those whom we have never detecteg 
in falsehood, and also the maxim of Aristotle, that there is 
nothing more probable than that many improbable things 
have happened. Not only in the Roman period, but after the 
Renaissance, and even in our own day, he has been thought 
untrustworthy, partly from his credulity and partly fron, 
love of effect and inaccurate habits of thought,—imputations 
we deem altogether unfounded. Being conversant with the 
earlier and, in the main, poetic literature of Hellas, his narra. 
tive easily assumes a picturesque form, his simplicity of 
character, evidenced in almost every page, vindicates him 
from the charge of seeking effect, and his reflections on the 
fortunes of rulers and States prove that he could think 
soundly and acutely. That he was impartial is clear froy 
his fearless exposure of the selfish municipal feeling of the 
Hellenic race, their unblushing venality and mendacity, ang 
the malignant hostility of tribe against tribe,—vices which 
ultimately led to the loss of their independence. Is Herodotus, 
then, entitled to rank as a philosophic historian? The Presj. 
dent of the Society has learnedly and cogently proved that 
he is, though in a different sense from Thucydides, who has 
hitherto borne the palm as the chief in this species of narra. 
tive composition; and every candid reader must readily adopt 
his view. If the main end of philosophy be to make men 
wiser and better, this Herodotus can effect beyond any writer 
devoid of the light of revelation, save perhaps Cicero; while 
Thucydides, though imparting many useful lessons of strategy 
and state-craft, can hardly be consulted on questions of con. 
science or honour. But the former was nearly a contemporary 
of Aristides, the latter had to live with Ephialtes and Cleon, 
All honour then to Herodotus, and no less to the able 
exponent of his merits. 


In his address on the occasion of the Gibbon Centenary, 
Mr. F. Harrison has thrown but little additional light 
on the moral or intellectual character of England’s greatest 
historian. This, it is true, could not justly be expected, 
the life of Mr. Gibbon having been singularly unevent- 
ful; and we concur with Mr. Harrison in his hope that 
the publication of his minor compositions may bring to 
light some suggestive facts regarding his plan of study, 
the society he frequented, and his various changes of opinion 
on religious belief. The present writer is unable to accept 
the mode in which Mr. Harrison accounts for his so-called 
scepticism, and holds that he never was a sceptic in any proper 
sense of the term. ‘‘Sceptic” properly means one who con- 
siders, inquires, or investigates, and as this mental process 
implies doubt and sometimes ignorance, the term can be 
rightly applied only to one who doubts regarding some doctrine 
generally held by the community. Now we have no proof 
that Gibbon ever investigated seriously any of the doctrines of 
Christianity, his adoption of the Romish creed and his sub- 
sequent return to Protestantism being caused by inquiries of 
a quite different kind, for both Churches must assume the 
Divine origin of Christianity. Can we then term him an 
agnostic? Apparently not, for this term can be justly 
assigned only to one professing that he knows not whether 
the Christian system be true or false, or holding the so-called 
philosophic doctrine that man is unable to arrive at truth 
on any topic whatever, thus rejecting in theory, while 
he is compelled to accept in practice, the maxim that 
“ Probability is the very guide of life.” But he certainly was 
well versed in ecclesiastical history and patristic literature, 
and must therefore have wished to declare that he knew the 
Christian system to be not only erroneous and merely of 
human invention, but immoral in its teaching and opposed to 
the best interests of humanity, and on no other hypothesis 
can we account for the aggressive tone of his in other resp: cts 
traly noble work. When we also see that the context will often 
show that his sarcastic remarks are irrelevant, and add nothing 
to our information, we are forced to believe that he not only dis- 
believed—which might have been his misfortune, not his fault 
—but actually hated Christianity. We do not see the force of 
his apology for the scoffing character of his remarks, especially 
in the notes, on the ground that they are couched in the learned 
| languages, too many of them being in plain English, and he 
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could not have supposed that no one understood Latin, 
Greek, or French but himself and a cultivated few of equally 
scornful minds. And while agreeing with Mr. Harrison that 
the torpid state of religion in the Universities and in England 
generally may have exerted a peculiar—Mr, Harrison would 
object to our saying prejudicial—effect on the great historian’s 
mind, we are unable to accept it as an adequate reason, re- 
membering that Wesley, Whitfield, Butler, Law, Romaine, and 
Cowper were his contemporaries, and that we have no 
evidence of his ever having sought instruction from any 
Christian theologian. For these reasons we shall designate 
Gibbon as neither sceptic nor agnostic, but as anti-Christian, 
and, while yielding to none in our admiration for his magnifi- 
cent work, we have no wish to see his memory honoured by 
the University of Oxford. “ Honour to whom honour is due” 
is a just and incontrovertible maxim, but so too is “ Ne quid 
nimis.” 

The paper on the English Nouveaue Riches in the four- 
teenth century gives some facts and suggestions often 
unnoticed by students of history. This country, from its 
insular position, always had some commerce; but whether 
the Celtic race ever took kindly to this pursuit, or to nautical 
adventure, is open to doubt; nor do we find much of these 
tastes among the Anglo-Saxons, save in the direction of 
slave-dealing. The favour of the Confessor brought Norman 





traders to London, to be followed by many more at the Con. 
quest, by Angevins with the Plantagenets, and by Provengals , 
and Lombards under Henry III.; and these far surpassed 
the natives in habits of business, perhaps too of chicanery. 
But the insecurity of property caused by civil wars and 
the scarcity of capital, which was either hoarded by 
the owners or deposited in the care of the Church or 
of the Knights Templars, impeded the growth of com- 
merce until the reign of Edward I. The authoress 
of this paper holds that the Anglo-Saxon was not well 
qualified by nature for commercial life, owing to what 
she gently terms his “bluntness,” but which we should 
call “rudeness,” a failing too often perceptible even now 
in certain trades, and in the humbler class of shop- 
keepers, as well as owing to his propensity to isolation and 
dislike not only of foreigners, but of natives of the very next 
shire, or even township. Suspicion, the besetting sin of the 





needy and ignorant, was opposed to speculation, nor did the 
Englishman become a sound man of business till after a long | 
and painful apprenticeship to the Italian and the Easterling, | 
The expulsion of the Jews and suppression of the Templars | 


led to confiscations which, diffused by royal profusion, spread | 
capital over the land to be utilised partly in the coal and | 
wool trades, and partly in supplying, on rather usurious terms, 
the military expenses of the martial Plantagenets. The | 
Hundred Years’ War gave rise to a class of contractors and | 
money-lenders, some of whom did no credit to the character 
for integrity of the British merchant. The failure of the 
great Florentine firms of the Bardi and Peruzzi, though | 
causing a temporary panic, yet cleared the way for English | 
speculation, which was aided by loans from the Corporations | 
and by the protests of the Legislature against the privileges 
granted to foreign merchants. Had it not been for the rivalry 
of Flanders, and the war of York and Lancaster, the mercantile 
class would have risen much sooner to a high political and 
social position, This paper will give much satisfaction to 
those who are interested in the antiquities of commerce. 


Mr, Giuseppi’s paper on Alien Merchants in England in the 
Fifteenth Century, displays the vacillation of our Kings, and 
the jealousy of the trading and working classes on the subject | 
of foreign immigrants, Various restrictive laws were enacted, 
easily evaded and very frequently, through necessity, dispensed | 
with. But the merchants of Italy and the Hanse towns re- | 
tained their purchased privileges, and the English traders soon 
learned to rely on their own energy rather than on royal favour 
or legislative enactments. As however laws, though useless 
and unjust, must be obeyed, in appearance at least, the curious 
Practice of ‘‘ hosting,” as it was called, was revived, by which 
every immigrant was obliged to reside in the house of a native 
who was held responsible for his guest’s proceedings,—a rule 
very soon evaded, for we find aliens possessing houses and 
residing in them while nominally under the tutelage of their | 
hosts. The present writer ventures to express the opinion 
that the conduct of our people to foreigners has been, and is, 
to use a phrase of Aristotle, “ consistently inconsistent,” for 





it is strange that a peaceable alien, practising some usefal 
calling, and disposed to adhere to it, being also a native of a 
country with which we have never had a quarrel, should be 
exposed to obloquy and persecution, while a political exile as 
hostile to our institutions as to those of his own country 
whose laws he has broken, perhaps not even professing any 
religious belief, is gladly received into very elevated society, 
féted, lionised, invited to expound his sentiments to public 
meetings, and frequently entrusted with that all-important 
duty, the education of our youth. 

In his account of explorations under Elizabeth, Mr. Beazley 
shows that not only in its literary, but in its adventurous, 
spirit the reign of this Queen was more conducive to English 
progress than any other perioj. If it be true that “ Waterloo 
was won in the hunting-field,” or, as others quote it, “in the 
cricket-ground,” it is no less so that the Armada was first 
vanquished off the cliffs of Labrador and the African head- 
lands, amid the shoals of the Spanish Main and the shores of 
Patagonia, for many of our naval warriors who chased the 
invaders up the Channel had learned their trade among— 

« Adventurous hearts who bartered bold 
Their English steel ’gainst Spanish gold.” 
In 1562 Baker explored the coast of Guinea, and has given us 
a rhyming chronicle of his adventures, which is somewhat of 
a literary curiosity. Fenner, one of the heroes of the great 
chase in the Channel, failed to get beyond Cape Verde; but 


| in 1583 Newberie made his way from the Syrian coast to 


Goa, then the capital of the Portuguese Settlements. Lan- 
caster doubled the Cape of Good Hope in 1591, and few are 
ignorant of Grenville’s dauntless combat off the Azores, 
celebrated in lasting song by Lord Tennyson. But several 
years previously, Chancellor and Willoughby had explored the 
North-east Sea, and the unwearied Antony Jenkinson had 
opened diplomatic relations with the Czar Ivan the Terrible. 
Mr. Beazley has entered very fully and attractively into the 
adventures of this really eminent traveller, whose narrative 
in eatenso would, we think, be well worthy of publication. He 
has also given an interesting account of the attempts to 
colonise Virginia, and an accurate and luminous abstract of 
the exploits and struggles of Drake, Raleigh, Frobisher, and 
the ill-fated Oxenham, and his essay is well worth the careful 
study of all who can appreciate the valour and persistency of 
our modern Vikings, but on the Little England politicians it 
would be quite thrown away. 

The journey through England and Scotland made by 
Lupold von Wedel in 1534 contains but few facts of any 
importance. He does not seem to have been a man of 
expanded intellect or education, though possessing some 
power of observation, and his taste seems rather to have lain 
in the direction of shows, processions, and magnificent enter- 
tainments. He took, apparently, some interest in zoology 
and occasionally manifests a good deal of credulity. We find, 
as might be expected, many errors in the orthography of 
local and personal names, some of which are rather amusing, 
but why the German for “ York” should be “ Jericho” is to 
us incomprehensible. Save as a literary curiosity this paper 
is of no great value. 

The Report on the Progress of Historical Research 
will prove of great utility to students and intending 
authors, many important subjects of inquiry being pointed 
out, and the best and most recent writers specified. The 
French occupation of Madagascar, the struggles of Italy in 
Abyssinia, and the increasing importance of Japan, all of 
which countries have for long been closed to European 


| inquiry, promise wide fields for historical and antiquarian 


investigation. 





THE DAYS OF THE KEELEYS.* 


THE question whether or not acting, as an art, is almost 
extinct and crushed under the conditions of the day, coincides 
rather sadly and curiously with the exertions of Sir Henry 
Irving, a manager of the most unique position that we have 
seen since Garrick’s time, to win for it some kind of authorised 
recognition as an art in itself. We are not quite sure, with 
all deference to him, if anybody ever seriously denied it that 
position. It is at all events long since Campbell wrote his 
lines to John Kemble :— 





* The Keeleys: on the Stage and at Home. By Walter Goodman. Lon?on: 


Bentley aud Son, 1895, 
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“ His was the spell o’er hearts 

Which only acting lends,— 

The youngest of the sister-arts, 

Where all their beauty blends. 

For ill can Poetry express 

Full many a tone of thought sublime, 

And Painting, mute and motionless, 

Steals but a single glance from Time. 

But, by the mighty actor brought, 

Hlusion’s perfect triumphs come ; 

Verse ceases to be airy thought, 

And sculpture to be dumb.” 
But in the rush of the age, the actor, mighty or no, has not 
the time for the needed rest. The time of the average actor 
alternates between the monotony of long runs and the anxiety 
of enforced idleness, and travelling more than the poor 
stroller of old. There is no school to learn in like the old 
country-companies, or at the best but one or two; and save 
when some man of exceptional ability of his own, like Mr. 
Hawtrey or Mr. Brookfield, succeeds in the difficult task of 
training himself, the new actor remains half an amateur to 
theend. They have not the chance of learning as men of the 
date of Sir Henry Irving or Mr. Wyndham had. And if, as we 
are tolil, a more educated class of men and women have of 
late years adopted the stage as a profession in the minor parts, 
their more refined accent is a good deal wasted when we cannot 
hear a word they say. Only the other day Mrs. Keeley’s nine- 
tieth birthday was celebrated by her brothers and sisters of 
the drama on the stage of the Lyceum. Her eyes had not 
grown dim nor her natural force abated, when she addressed 
afew words to the large audience in a voice so clear and steady, 
we are told, that every syllable was audible, without effort, 
throughout the building; and the young actresses as they 
went away were heard to say to each other,—* What a lesson 
to us!” Poor children, where are they to learn it? But 
Mrs. Keeley was one in many thousands. Only the veterans, 
indeed, remember the Jack Sheppard and Smike which first 
made her name and fortune; but her acting in later times is 
within the memory of many who can recall to this day her 
Nerissa, her Audrey, or her Mistress Page, as well as the in- 
comparable Betsy Baker, and other such lesser feats. And 
her traditions are as historical as those of Kate Clive herself. 
Her remarkable comic abilities have thrown other exceliences 
into the shade; but such was her effect upon her contem- 
poraries that one stout old actor was known to say that 
the ‘“littie monkey” could have done Lady Macbeth, or 
Richard III. himself, better at a pinch than any one else. 
Something of her finish and variety was to be found in Mrs. 
Bancroft; but somehow it was upon a lower plane, as the plays 
were. It was not that there was less talent in the field; but 
everything grew smaller and dwindled. With the want of 
breadth grew up a want of power. 

With the increase of theatres, also, has grown a gradual 
dissipation of talent which is in singular contrast with a day 
which could produce such combinations of talent as to allow 
actresses like Mrs. Stirling and Mrs. Keeley to play Celia 
and Audrey to the Rosalind of Mrs. Nisbett and the Jaques 
of Macready. Phelps, according to Mr. Goodman, “then 
enacted Antigonus,” though how he contrived to do that in 
As You Like It must remain a mystery to the Shakespearian. 
For the first of the many plays given before the Queen and 
the Prince Consort, The Merchant of Venice was chosen, and 
the Keans appeared as Shylock and Portia, the Keeleys as 
Launcelot and Nerissa, Webster as Gratiano, Wigan as 
Bassanio, and Leigh Murray (described by Mrs. Keeley as 
“the most perfect man she ever met; excessively handsome, 
with an elegant figure, graceful movements, and a most 
fascinating voice”) as Lorenzo. He was moreover one of the 
most finished and various of the actors of his time, and equally 
valuable as the stage-lover and the drawing-room “ villain.” 
The present writer remembers him as having played, besides 
that, a low-comedian’s character in the Bataille de Dames, and 
Irving’s part in the Lyons Mail! Yet he was content to 
figure as Lorenzo in good company. 

We are not sure if in the pages before us the figure of the 
male partner in the Keeley alliance does not take the 
prominent place. As a comedian of the quiet type, most 
mearly reproduced in more recent days by the late Mr. David 
James of Our Boys fame, and strongly contrasted with the 
maneuvres of the professed droll, like Wright or Toole or 
Liston, it is doubtful if he had ever a superior; and this 
especial quietness gave him a peculiar charm in Shakesperian 








characters such as Sir Andrew Aguecheek or Touchstong 

He seemed to extract from them a gentle humour in absolute 
keeping with the conception; and his Launcelot, Gobbo, and 
Verges were wonders of stolid stupidity. In such partsas Qaleh 
Plummer and “Dot,” in The Cricket on the Hearth, husband 
and wife could touch the spring of tears as effectively as the 
other, for both of them were famous in dramatised Dickens, 
Curiously enough, the chief distinction of both in that 
respect lay in successful travesty, Mrs. Keeley’s Smike ang 
Keeley’s Mrs. Gamp being voted at the time to be the very 
personages of the author's brain. The home side of the Keeleys’ 
life lends a second very pleasant side to the book before ug, 
The later days of the old lady’s career, since her retirement 
from active work, are the record of a pleasantly passeg 
time, full of bright intercourse with old friends and new, and 
constant association with the members of the profession to 
which she was so attached. A more hearty playgoer is not to 
be found; and it is pleasant to meet with one, of her years 

who is so free from all undue preferences for the past, as to 
entertain a genuine admiration for the artists who please her, 
and a placid recognition of the change in mortal things 
which the stage as much as anything else exemplifies. That 
very modern artist, Arthur Roberts, delighted her at a 
banquet not long ago by comparing her in a speech to an old 
bicycle with all the newest improvements, and the later pages 
of the book are full of evidences of the regard with which the 
stage repays her, for it must be admitted that ours is nota 
people which readily forgets old favourites. More than one 
instance is recorded of the thoughtful courtesy and kindnesg 
which has so endeared Sir Henry Irving to the brothers and 
sisters of his craft, such as his entreaty to her to make the 
Lyceum her home whenever she felt inclined to pay it a visit; 
and a characteristic letter of Miss Terry’s, vindicating the 
character of Lady Macbeth on the ground of the enormities of 
which all the best women, her own mother included, are capable, 
for their children as well as their husbands, is a delightful 
piece of humour to set by their side. Of anecdotes, of course, 
of that especial flavour which belongs to good stage-stories, 
the book is full, none being much funnier than the way in 
which Keeley announced his engagement to be married in 
a letter toa friend. The world had coupled the two “little 
great actors” long before the event really took place, and 
Keeley, who was particularly averse to the use of strong lan- 
guage, and hardly ever indulged in it, wrote in his astonish. 
ment: “I’ve done it! Ihave proposed! And I’m d——dif she 
hasn’t accepted me!” And the following story is delightfal. 
Mr. Keeley was in the habit of going nearly every afternoon 
to the Garrick Club to play whist. One day the actor had 
for his partner Henry James (now Lord James), and when the 
rubber was over, he happened to say to him (we shorten the 
anecdote a little), ““ Why didn’t you lead spades? ”»—“ Because 
Ididn’t think it was the game.”—“ Well, then, you’rea fool!” 
And the actor shuffled out. Some days after, as the lawyer 
was going upstairs, Keeley’s cab drove up, and the occupant 
got out and called out “Hi!” rapping his stick on the 
floor of the hall. Mr. James came down expecting an 
apology. But with that grave, stolid look for which 
Keeley was as remarkable as Dr. Johnson, he said, “I have 
been thinking over that little matter of the spades, James, 
and I find that I was right. You are a fool.” Bat these 
peculiarities did not prevent Keeley from being one of the 
kindliest of men. At one thing in the book, however, 
we may express unfeigned surprise, as proving how bio- 
graphies are written. With obvious and perfect bona fides, 
Mr. Goodman quotes at eight pages’ length an elaborate 
criticism upon Keeley’s acting, as having been written 
by Charles Dickens, we presume because it appeared in 
All the Year Round. This is, of course, what gives the 
criticism its interest, and the writer goes so far as to state 
that it was said that Dickens had the help of Macready. If 
we fail ourselves to detect any sign of Dickens’s style in the 
principal part of the essay, it is perhaps because it is within 
the absolute knowledge of the writer of this article that the 
criticism was the work of a young aspirant, who sent it 
to the great novelist—it was some thirty years syne—and 
received from him a most kindly and pleasant letter in 
return, accepting the contribution on condition that he might 
shorten here and there, and add a few words of his own. 
This he did, in the shape of the last two pages of the extract, 
beginning with the remarks upon Keeley’s Verges, which 
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a 
are characteristic enough of Dickens. All the earlier part of 


the criticism was written by his contributor. In the letter to 
which we have referred, Dickens mentioned that he had never 
geen Keeley as Dogberry, and was not aware that he had 
played it. As we pointed out lately in reference to popular 
anecdotes, it is certain that articles get very much refathered 
in the course of time. Sic vos non vobis must often be the 


consolation of the anonyme. 





A CHAPTER OF TURKISH HISTORY.* 


In spite of the note with which this volume has been prefaced 
by its publishers, we confess ourselves at some loss to know 
whether to regard it as a romance or a serious attempt to 
rewrite history. The dramatis personx, with one or two excep- 
tions, have played a prominent part in real life; the plot of the 
story is concerned, for the most part, with well-known facts in 
contemporary history; and the publishers of the tale, in their 
prefatory note, seem disposed to vouch for the credibility of its 
narrator. On the other hand, the story itself is written in a 
romantic form which necessarily makes a large portion of it 
purely imaginative, and its divergence from generally accepted 
history is of so serious a character, that one would hesitate 
to lend it any belief without strong corroborative evidence. 
The author furnishes no evidence whatever of the truth of 
his tale save in its likelihood, and its likelihood is not evidence 
at all. Nothing is impossible or improbable in the East, 
except the publication of tratb, and no tale, however con- 
sistent or likely, can deserve credence of itself apart from 
the trustworthiness of its author. We do not for a moment 
mean to suggest that Djemaleddin Bey is not a trustworthy 
witness, but simply that, until we are better informed as to 
the avthorities from whom he derives his knowledge, we can- 
not see in what way he is less likely to have been deceived 
than the rest of the worid. 

He has written what purports to be the true history of the 
accession, the reign, and the deposition of Sultan Murad V., 
now living in strict seclusion as Murad Effendi under the 
watchful supervision of his younger brother, the reigning 
Sultan of Turkey. Briefly stated, the crucial difference 
between his narrative and that which has been given out to 
the world is this. Every one knows that on the deposition of 
Abd-ul-Aziz, May 29th, 1876, Murad succeeded to the throne 
as the eldest son of Abd-ul-Mejid, the former Sultan and 
elder brother of Aziz. After barely three months’ reign, 
Murad was himself deposed in favour of his brother Abd-ul- 
Hamid, the reason given being that he had suddenly developed 
madness of an incurable character and was incapable of rule. 
The measure was a strong one; for the succession is nota 
thing to be lightly meddled with in Turkey, and the removal 
of Murad—unlike that of Aziz—was not calculated to meet 
popular approval. It could only have been justified, as it 
was justified at the time, by the Lopeless insanity of the 
Sultan. According to Djemaleddin Bey, Murad V. was never 
insane in the strict sense of the word; he was reduced to a 
state nearly bordering upon temporary insanity by a most 
iniquitous conspiracy on the part of his Ministers and his 
private physician, but recovered from this condition soon after 
his deposition from the throne, and for the last twenty years 

has been living a closely guarded prisoner and a perfectly sane 
man. The reigning Sultan, Abd-ul-Hamid, should of course 
be aware of his brother’s recovery of mental health and of the 
illegality of his own tenure of the throne. But Djemaleddin 
Bey accuses him not only of concealing the fact of Murad’s 
recovery from the rest of the world, but also of having been 
privy to the plot by which his brother was temporarily de- 
prived of his reason. In other words, Abd-ul-Hamid is a 
usurper of a peculiarly base and disgraceful character, and 
the gaoler of the rightfal Sultan of Turkey. It is difficult to 
state the author’s case against Abd-ul-Hamid without a brief 
capitulation of the facts, historical and otherwise, upon which 
he bases it. His version of the events that led to the deposition 
and death of Abd-ul- Aziz does not differ in the main pointsfrom 
that which was current at the time, except that, whereas few 
people in Turkey did not believe in the story of the murder of 
the Sultan, by the hands of hired assassins, he professes to 
give credit to the official declaration of the Sultan’s suicide,— 
a deciaration which was certainly supported at the time by 





etn” Murad V, By Djemaleddin Bey. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 


the testimony of nizeteen doctors. That the relations between 

Aziz and his heir and nephew were very strained, and that 
the former had made several efforts to set aside Murad’s 
claim to the succession in favour of his own son, Youssef 
Izzedin, were facts of more or less common knowledge. 
According to our author, however; Murad’s life was directly 
threatened by his uncle, and the Seraskier, Hussein Avni, 
was sounded, at the instance of the Sultana Valideh, as to 
the possibility of success for a plot aiming at his removal. 
Hussein Avni refused his aid, following up his refusal by im- 
mediately setting on foot a conspiracy for the removal cf Aziz, 
whose resentment of this rebuff was likely to be dangerous. It 
was generally believed at the time that Murad was a party 
to this conspiracy. Our author, however, declares that he 
absolutely refused his countenance, and that the three 
Ministers, Ruchdi, the Premier, Avni, the Minister of War, 
and Midhat, made their coup d’état in spite of his protests- 
It is upon the character of these three men, and on that of 
Murad himself, that the story turns. Murad, according to 
our author, was a young man of great promise, who had been 
carefully educated by his father, Abd-ul-Mejid, for the posi- 
tion which he was destined to fill, and had imbibed the liberal 
ideas of that “ wise and sympathetic” ruler. This is certainly 
the first time we have heard of Abd-ul-Mejid’s wisdom, 
sympathy, and liberal ideas; of the many “ King Logs” who 
have reigned in Turkey, he was by no means the least obstruc- 
tive in the matter of reform. Owing to the harsh treatment 
he met with from his uncle, Murad, we learn, began “to show 
symptoms of exaggerated sensibility and a tendency to melan- 
choly.” “Worse still, wearied by his captivity, oppressed by 
the malignant jealousy of his uncle, and haunted by the terrors 
of a sudden and violent death, he sometimes strove to drown 
his terrors in more material intoxicants.” In other words, he 
drank to excess. On the whole, we are willing to believe 
with the author that Murad did not take any active part 
in his uncle’s deposition, as he was not of the stuff of 
which conspirators are made, and—on the author’s own 
showing—behaved like a coward when called upon to re- 
cognise the accomplished fact. Ruchdi, the Premier, was a 
mere nonentity,—a puppet in the hands of Avni and Midhat. 
It was Midhat who sowed the seeds of revolt among the 
Softas, dangling the dream of a Constitution before the eyes 
of Turkish discontent; it was Hussein Avni, the Seraskier, 
who actually carried out the deposition, with the help of the 
troops, which were practically at his command. It was the 
brutality of the Seraskier, too, which, according to the 
author, drove Abd-ul-Aziz to his death,—a death which 
was horribly avenged some ten days later by Hassan, the 
Circassian officer, who literally “ran amok” in the Council, 
and sent not only Avni, but five other victims, to join their 
dead master. Midhat, the ostensible leader of the reform 
party, was thus left alone with Murad, the liberal-minded 
Sultan. How then can one explain the latter’s deposition at 
Midhat’s hands, if not by the fact that he actually became 
insane and incapable of rule? According to our author, 
Midhbat had reason to fear that Murad intended to make him 
the scapegoat for the violent scenes which had shocked the 
rest of Europe. With the help of the Sultan’s private 
physician, an Italian named Capoleone, whom he partly terri- 
fied, partly bribed, into becoming his accomplice, and with 
the connivance of the younger brother, Abd-ul-Hamid, Midhat 
is said to have actually driven his master to the verge of 
madness, persuaded his colleagues of the hopeless character 
of the insanity which Murad displayed, and so accomplished 
his deposition in Abd-ul-Hamid’s favour. 

There is nothing impossible in this tale. The Kafess, or 
Cage of the Seraglio, could tell many histories infinitely 
more strange and more tragic of the succession of Ottoman 
Sultans. But itis, on the face of it, rather an unreasonable 
one. The character of Abd-ul-Hamid has not changed from 
that which he was supposed to bear as a young man; and 
Midhat, one would have thought, should have been the last 
man to desire hisrule. We know, too, what was the fate of 
Midhat and his famous Constitution. The author pretends 
that Midbat was in reality as little a Liberal at heart as any 
of the “ Old Tark” party, that his Constitution was simply a 
bollow pretence, and that Abd-ul-Hamid was well aware of 
the fact. How then, can we explain Midhat’s subsequent 
ruin? And how are we to believe that Midhat possessed 





such a weapon, as the knowledge of Murad’s sanity, and never 
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used it on his own behalf? Apart from this consideration, the 


aes 


Old Testament Ethics. By W.S. Bruce, M.A. (T. and T. Clark.) 


author’s tale is not written in a form which commands con- | —There is much good sense in this treatise. Mr. Bruce deals 


viction. As we have said, a large portion of it, detailing | fairly with the questions which he handles, and does not evadg 
| the difficulties. On the main principles of his argument we are 


long conversations between the successive Sultans and their 
Ministers, or between the plotting Pashas themselves, must 
necessarily be purely imaginative; but the author gives us no 
clue by which we may distinguish his facts from his fiction. As 
to the last chapter, which tells of the communications held by 
the imprisoned Murad with the outer world, and describes the 
notable adventures in London of a young Turkish poet, a fair 
Circassian, and the mysterious Lady B——, “a noble sexa- 
genarian of Mayfair,” it reads like a belated tale from The 
Arabian Nights. No doubt the story will find many believers, 
because there are many who believe—and with only too good 
reason—that the reigning Sultan of Turkey is capable de tout. 
But the fact that Abd-ul-Hamid has so many worse sins to 
answer for, hardly justifies the addition of another without 
good evidence. Djemaleddin Bey attributes this more mani- 
fest wickedness to the remorse by which a usurper is per- 
petually haunted, and adduces it as a further argument for 
the truth of his tale. The argument is not convincing. 
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Lectures on the Philosophy of Religion. Translated from the 
German of Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, by the Rev. E. B. 
Speirs, B.D., and J. Burdon Sanderson, 3 vols. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Speirs explains that the translation is 
made from the second edition of 1840, a work which, as incor- 
porating much additional matter, differs considerably from that 
published in 1832 (the year after Hegel’s death). He further 
explains the shares of himself and the late Miss J. Burdon San- 
derson in the translation now published. Originally undertaken 
by Miss Sanderson, it was carried on by her to nearly the middle 
of the second volume. The rest has been Mr. Speirs’s work, and 
the whole has undergone a careful revision at his hands. What- 
ever we may think of Hegel’s views, they certainly obtain here 
an adequate representation. 


The Religion of the Crescent. By the Rev. W. St. Clare Tisdall. 
(S.P.C.K.)—This volume contains lectures delivered some three 
years ago at the request of the trustees of the “James Leng 
Lectureship Fund,” an endowment designed for the purpose of 
spreading information about non-Christian religion, Mr. 
Tisdall is a missionary in Persia, and sees Islam close at hand, 
probably not under on2 of its best aspects. His view is nota 
favourable one, less favourable, certainly, than it is now the 
fashion to take. He considers the religion vitiated at its very 
foundation, remarking acutely the radical error involved in the 
idea that indulgences were granted to the founder because of his 
greatness as a prophet. The greater the man, the stricter the law 
by which he lives, is certainly the true theory. 


Major James Rennell and the Rise of Modern Geography. By 
Clements R. Markham, C.B. (Cassell and Co.)—To Eden and 
Hakluyt, Mr. Markham gives the title of “ Fathers of English 
Geography,” but in his view James Rennell was the first great 
English geographer. He entered the Royal Navy in 1756, in the 
usual capacity of “Captain’s servant,” joining the ‘ Brilliant’ 
frigate, then commanded by Captain Hyde Parker. In 1760 he 
went to India; over there he began his great geographical work, 
having been appointed at a surprisingly early age, Surveyor- 
General of Bengal. The story of his labours, as told in this 
volume, is as interesting as it is instructive. Rennell’s long life 
was full of labour, and was crowned with appropriate honours. 
He died in his eighty eighth year. 

Two sets of books intended for purposes of primary education 
may be mentioned together. These are Macmillan’s New Literary 
Readers (Macmillan and Co.), in nine volumes, beginning with 
The Infant Reader, and proceeding through First and Second 
Primer to the six books corresponding to the six standards. The 
publishers’ position as owners of copyright gives them a con- 
siderable advantage in the preparation of such text-books, It 
will interest many readers to see examples of the mental food 
which is supplied to the most advanced scholars, Omitting ex- 
tracts from the older classics, we have, for instance, pieces from 
“Alice in Wonderland,” “Tom Brown’s Fight,” “ What is 
Greater Britain?” “Livingstone’s Encounter with a Lion,” 
“The Last Fight in the Colisseum.””—— From the same 
publishers we have also six volumes of Science Readers, by 
Vincent T. Murché. Food, Mechanical Forces, Functions of the 
Body, Products—Veeetable, Animal, and Mineral—are among the 
subjects dealt with, 





in agreement with him; here and there we find ourselves com, 
pelled to part company. Could it have been, for instance, the 
direct command of God to the Israelites to exterminate the tribes 
of Canaan, as direct a command as the commands of the Decalogue? 
Did the injunction to slay man, woman, and child, rest on the same 
ethical basis as the command to do no murder, not to commit 
adultery ? 


An Aitempt towards a History of English Literature. By Henry 
Morley, LL.D.,and W Hall Griffin. (Cassell and Co.)—Thig 
volume contains the last work of Henry Morley. One of the most 
indefatigable of men, he died in harness. His work was left up. 
finished, as, indeed, it must of necessity have been, unless the 
author had far exceeded the 9’e of man,—as a matter of fact he 
was in his seventy-second year when he died. Thus his modest 
title, ‘An Attempt,” was justified. The proofs of the volume had 
been corrected as far as page 161; eighty more pages (up to 241) 
were practically complete. Something more had been written, but 
this needed to be recast; and the final chapters have been added 
by Mr. Griffin, following as much as possible the lines which a 
knowledge of Professor Morley’s work indicated to him. 


Our Square and Circle. By “Jack Easel.” (Smith, Elder, and 
Co.) —The author, who commends himself to his readers by the 
description of ‘“Semetime Punch’s ‘Roving’ Correspondent,” 
gives us some entertaining sketches of how he chose and fur. 
nished his suburban house, and of the agreeables and dis- 
agreeables of the life that he leads in it. He gossips with us 
about some of the curios with which he adorns his shelves, about 
his pets—very pleasant talk this—about his books (discoursing in 
this chapter on Sismondi, Gibbon, Lecky, Darwin), “ The Anatomy 
of Melancholy,”—cum multis aliis, Then we have something 
about foreign travel, and about various other matters, and what- 
ever we have is readable. There are no particularly good stories, 
but the average is satisfactory. 


The Humour of Russia Translated by E. L. Voynich. (W. 
Scott.)—The plan of this volume is to give extracts without 
comment. Eleven authors have been laid under contribution, 
and we are left to form our own judgment about them. Russian 
life is curiously remote from ours; it happens, consequently, 
that what is really comedy, sometimes reads like farce, But 
it isa more serious matter that what we are intended to regard 
as humour is really tragedy. On the whole, there seems to be 
but little geniality in Russian humour. Fun, in the true sense 
of the word, the fun in which our own literature is so rich, is, to 
say the least, not conspicuous. Nevertheless, this vclume will be 
found of considerable interest. It gives some characteristic 
specimens of literature which, whether we can rightly call them 
humorous or not, will repay perusal. 


The Phonographic Quarterly Review (Pitman), the clearly litho- 
graphed pages of which are designed to help those who write 
shorthand and should read it, contains several articles of sufficient 
interest to make the cryptic characters tantalising to those to 
whom they are unfamiliar. This is especially the case with Mr. 
George Russell's article on Matthew Arnold and his letters. Mr. 
Russell points out the very slight amount of change which 
Arnold's opinion and mental tone underwent, from the time he 
left Oxford until his death, including his indifference to party 
politics, his love of the French and their literature, his love of 
classical literature, his poor opinion of modern books, and the 
way in which his dislike to the English middle-class was 
combined with a full recognition of the fact that he himself 
belonged to it. The writer believes that Arnold, could he have 
arranged his life, would have gone into diplomacy, and his 
Oriel Fellowship might have made this possible, but his marriage 
compelled him to enter on the educational work, which at first 
possessed no interest for him. Ultimately, it became an absorb- 
ing passion, partly from the keen interest he felt in the poorer 
children of the schools he inspected. The constant tenderness 
and warmth of his affections made his work for the poor acquire 
an interest which afterwards passed also into the education of the 
middle-classes. Mr. Russell takes the whole responsibility for 
the large number of letters included, believing that only by 
means of the whole series could Arnold’s character be rightly 
estimated. General Sir Charles Wilson describes some experiences 
during his work in the delimitation of Canada from the United 
States in 1858, especie!ly the strange stillness of the forest when 
a hurricane was raging in the tree-tops, and the contrast of the 
falling trees at night, in a cleared space where their camp wa 
pitched. He went from Panama to Vancouver in the last sailing: 
brig commissioned in the Navy. 
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Lyre and Lancet. By F. Anstey. (Smith, Elder, and Co-)—Mr. 


Anstey has given us an entertaining “ Comedy of Errors.” Mr. 

Undershell, a minor poet, known, or not known, by the name of 

Clarion Blair, is invited by Sir Rupert and Lady Culverin to 

meet the Countess of Cantire, a lady of advanced views; at the 

same time Sir Rupert has sent for Mr. James Spurrell, a veterinary 
surgeon, to look at a horse which is, he fears, incurably lame. 

The two come down in the same train, get somehow mixed up 

together, the confusion being worse confounded through the co- 

incidence that Clarion Blair's poem bears the title of “ Andromeda, 
and Mr. Spurrell bas become famous as the owner of a bull-pup of 
that name, The “ vet.” finds himself in the drawing-room, the 
pard in the housekeeper’s room. There are ivve-affairs, more or 
less serious, going on, and the drama moves merrily forward. We 
do not know that it is actually up to Mr. Anstey’s highest level, 
put it is distinctly good. 

We have received The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ, by James 

Stalker, M.A. (Hodder and Stoughton), described by its author as 
a “Devotional History of Our Lord’s Passion.” It is written ina 
sober and moderate style. To the preacher—say ata Good Friday 
service—it would furnish admirable help.—The Gift ef the Keys, 
and other Essays, by William Frederick Everest, B.A. (Rivington, 
Percival, and Co.) ; Week-day Living, by Samuel Pearson (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.), a third edition of a “ Book for Young 
Men and Women,” earnest and pla‘n-spoken ; and also by the same 
author and publishers, Scholars of Christ, a Book for Advancing 
Christians; The Temptation of Jesus, and other Sermons, by Robert 
Eyton (same publishers); Sermons and Add-esses, by Henry J 
Ellison, M.A. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) ; The Wondrous 
Cross, by the Rev. T. M. Burnett (Skeffington and Son) ; The Risen 
Suviour, by the late Rev. Edward Massie (Nisbet and Co.) ; The 
Verities of Religion, by the Rev. J. Hamilton Thorn, and others 
(P. Green); The Old Law and the New Age, by Reginald J. 
Fletcher, M A. (Bell and Sons); A Cloud of Witnesses to Christian 
Life and Doctrine (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co ), taking in 
Polycarp, Ignatius, and Justin Martyr ; and Lamps of the Temple, by 
H. R. Reynolds, D.D. (R.T.S.) 

New Epirions.—Penological and Preventive Principles, by 
William Tallack (Wertheimer, Lea, and Co.), a “second and 
enlarged edition.” Religions of the World. By C.M. Geant, D.D. 
(A.and C. Black.) —-TheStory of Marriage. By Uerbert Mortimer 
Luckock, M.A. (Longmans and Co) Tuo Years Ago, in the 
“ Pocket Edition of Charles Kingsley’s Novels” (Macmillan and 
Co). Twenty-one Duys in India. By G. Aberigh Mackay, 
(Allen and Co.) Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste, by 
Shirley Hibberd, a republication of a book that appeared some 
years ago, now revised and added to by T. W. Sanders (W. H.- 
and L.Collingridge). “ Floral Decorations,” “ Fern Cases,” “ Con- 
servatories,” “ Fountains,” the “ Aquarium,” are among the sub- 
jects described. The illustrations are humorous and useful. 
A Treatise on Moncey and Essay on Monetary Problems. By J. Shicld 
Nicholson. (A. and C. Black.) 

Books Receivep.—Theism as a Science of Natural Theology and 
Natural Religion. By the Rev. Charles Voysey. (Williams and 
Norgate.)——Browning Studies, edited, with an introduction, by 
Edward Berdoe, M.D. (G. Allen). Rise and Growth of the English 
Nation. Vol. L., to A.D. 1899; Vol. IL., 1399-1658. By Edward 
Aubrey, LL.D. (Elliot Stock.) Socialism and Modern Thought. 
By M. Kaufmann, M.A. (Methuen.) —-Mental Development of the 
Child and of the Race. By James Mark Baldwin, M.A. (Mac- 
millan and Co.).——Introduction to the Pedagogy of Herbart, by 
Chr. Ufer, translated by J.C. Zinser, edited by Charles de Garmo. 

(Isbister and Co.)——The Educational Ideal. By J. P. Munro, 
{Same publishers.) —— A Scheme for Imperial Federation. By J. 
€. Cunningham. (Longmans and Co.) Food Adultcration and 
its Detection. By J. RB. Bower. (S.P.C.K.)——Diet in Sickness and 
tn Health. By Mrs. Ernest Hart. (Scientific Press.) Weather 
and Disease. By Alexander B. Macdonall. (Graphotone Co.) 
—Curiosivies in Cures: Experiences of a Lady in Search 
of Health (Horace Cox.) The Hygiene of Womanhood, 
By Mrs. Dr. Maitland-King. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
—The New Chirology. By Ina Oxenford. (Roxburghe Press.) 
——Fishes Living and Fossil. By Bashford Dean. (Mac- 
millan and Co.)——An Everciss Book of Elementary Practical 
Physics. By Richard A. Gregory. (Same publishers ) Machine 
Construction and Drawing (advanced). By Henry Adams. 
(Chapman and Hall.) London University Guide and University 
Correspondence College Calendar, 1895-96. (W. B. Clive.) 
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OME SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, DORKING.— 
Prine pa', Mi-s BRAHAM Cuimbr'dge Higher Local Cert fic t2 in 
Honours), assi-tel by Universi y Graiuate and Triined Tewhers BOYS are 
I XEPARED for the PUBLIC SUHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. A Kinder-Garten 
Department fur quite l.ttle boys. Honse stands in five acres of ground, F.tted 
bbs and Carpentsr’s Shop.—Keferencs pernitted t») W. EGERTON 
H{NE, Esq, Harrow Schoo}, Visits invited. In-lasive fee, 80 or 100 guineas 
@ year according to age. 





“LIBERTY” CARPETS, 
RUGS, & MATTINGS,. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN. and other 
ORIENTAL CARPETS, 
Beantifal and comparatively Inexpensive, 
ORIENTAL RUGS from 2s. 3d. each, 
Art‘stic Ruge, receutly manufactured in Japon :— 

3ft. by 1 ft. Gin. Price 2+, 3d, 

4ft. ». 2ft. ... se aie oo «648. 6d. 
Fastern CarPet aND RuG CatTaLoaueE Post-FReEx. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


oO S$ L&R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 











OLD ENGLISH AND DUTCH 
FURNITURE. 
DEBENHAM | op ORIENTAL RUGS AND 
CARPETS. 
& OLD ORIENTAL CHINA AND 
POTTERY. 
OLD BROCADES AND EM- 
FREEBODY. BROIDERIES. 


' OLD S!LVER, &c., &c. 
WIGMORE STREET (CAVENDISH SQUARE), LONDON, W. 





PLEASE COMPARE 
VINOLIA 


WHITE ROSE PERFUME 
WITH ANY OTHER. 
ls. 3d. a bottle. 





The TIMES, December 29th, 1894, asks, in a Leider on 
“OUR DAUGHTERS” :— 

“What will the little stock of accumulatious which paterfam lias cin hope to 
leave behind him, after he Las pad for his son’s education, provided for his 
widow, and been aggregate] by the Ouancellor of the Exchequer, yield his girls 
to live on, and what other sources have they got ?”” 


THE QuEsTION 1s ANSWERED BY THE 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YorK. 


WHICH GUARANTEES FIVE PER CENT. 
UNDER ITS 
DEBENTURE POLICY, 
and also provides for Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriaga 
Settlements, or Bus.ne:s Capital, under one contract, 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS ... 1... 11. see cee «es ~=£242,000,000. 





Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices; or to 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for ths United Kingdom, 
17 and 18 Cornhil’, Londen, E.C, 





DISTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neurulgia, avd vet vous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some pecults ity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glaszes. 


STRAINED See 
“OUR EYES,” by 
JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.R.M §,, &. 
(.ow in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s. ; 
Or consult, free of charge— 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 


OPHTHALMIC UpTiciay, 
President of The Brit sh Optical Assrciati n, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


CHAPPUIS’ O44 
DAYLIGHT 
REFLECTORS 


PROMOTE HEALTH, COMFORT, AND ECONOMY. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POCT-FREE. 
Factory-69 FLEET STREET, LONDON, EC. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDSD 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxfurd Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
Sum Insured in 1894 eae . £393,622,400. 


VISION. 
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Andrews (W.), Curious Oburch Gleanincs, 8vo .. cgevebaceeres (Simpk’n) 7/6 
Bangs (J. K:), Mr. Boraparte of Corsica, 12mo . (Gay & Bird) 50 
24 sheet: 5 (M. C.), Disturb’ ng reggae er 8 Smith & E'der) 6/0 
Blair (J. F. ); The ——— Gospel, 8vo....... (Smith & Elder) 12.6 












Briggs (H. M ‘Ye By _. led Paths, cr 8vo .... seseeee.. (Warne) 36 
Chambers (R. W.), The fea Republic, cr 8vo seoese-eee(Putnam) 6/0 
Christian (8.), Persis Yorke, cr 8V0..........cccsesseeee ‘Gmith &E'der) 4/0 


Court of England under George IV., 2 vols. ébosssddnocnooceociseoss (Macqueen) 25 0 
Croker (B. M.), The Real Lady Hi'da, cr 8vo... «(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
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Dougall (L,), The Madonna of a Day, cr TEA A 5 Re es Ee (Bentley) 60 
Earle (A. M.), Margaret Winthrop, cr Svo_...... seosee(Je Murray) 5/0 
Elliott (G. F. 8.), A Naturalist in Mid-§frica, Rio ee seeee(Tanes) 16/0 
Fennell (O. A. M.), Indo-Germanic Fonants and Consonants, 8v0 | aeanel (Nutt) 5/0 






Fiedler (G.), Third German Reader, roy 16m0 .................006 (Scnvenschein) 2,0 
Gerard (E.), A Foreigner, cr 8V0 ......+0-ese00 a .(W. Blackwood) 6/0 
Gilbert (J. T.), Parliament House, Dublin, 40 .........:csseeseeseere “7 Orke) 4 10/6 
Gladden (W.), Ruling Id+as of the Present Age, cr 8vo. ‘J. Ciarke) 4/0 


Griggs (W.), India: Photographs and Drawings, folio . 
Hogarth (D. G.), A Wandering Scholar, cr 8vo .... 3. 
Hornby (J.). Gas Manufacture (Techno'o-ical Hand booke), ‘cr 8v0...... (Bell) 5/0 
Humphrey (Father), Scott’sh Episcopalianiem, roy 8vo. : 
Jacks (W.), Kcbeit Barns, in other Tongues, 8v0 












"* {Maclebose) 9/0 


Key worth (S.), Form-Growth, 4to .... 0... (Prewe't) 7/6 
Lawrence (KE. E.), The Cirealar Tablet, 4t0...............008 (Philip) 2/6 
Lilford (Lord). Notes on the Birds of Northamptonshire, 2 vols. ...(Porter) 32,6 
McLangblin (M. L.), The Second Madame, Cr 890 ......... cee. -seeeseeres (Putnam) 5/0 


Markwick (E.), The ‘City Ce eee ae ..(Tower Pub. Co.) 6/0 


Martineau (J.), The Transvaal Troub’ e, cr 8vo 2:0 
Matthews (B.), Bookbindings, Old and New, roy ‘1émo... (Bell 7 6 
Merriman (H. 8.), The Sowers, cr 8V0........ssessseseseoees —_ & Elder) 6/0 


Miller (E. D.), Modern Polo, cr 8vo . 
Nolan (J.), fatellite Evolution, 12m0. SuRisischsvetbnsbbbtetace 
Peile (T. W.), One Hundred and Ten Bible Readings, 8vo ... (Bemrose) 6/0 
Pocock (J.), Brewing of Non-Exciseable Beers, cr 8v0 See mo Tee 2/6 
Potter (P. M.), A Souvenir of Tril'y, imp Bene eee alker) 2/6 
Saintsbury (G.), History of 19th Ceutury Literature, 1780- 1855 Gite Man) 7/6 
Schoenhof (J.), History of Money and Prices, cr 8VO.............0000008: (Putnam) 6/0 
*vholia Aristophanica, arranged by W. G. Rutherford, Vol I-II. (Macmillan) 50/0 
Sualer (N. 8.), Domesticated Avimals, roy 8v0 .........ceeeeee (Smith & Elder) 10/6 
Slade (D. D.), The Evolution of Horticulture, 12mo puesta’ (Patnam) 5/0 
Slat n (R. C ), Fire and Sword in the Su aa, 8vo..... .. (Arnold) 21/0 
Somerville (H. G.), Curiositi«s of Impecurios ty, 8vo .(Bentlev) 7/s 
Spiro (S.), An Arabic-English Vecabulary, imp Svo .. (Quer tch) 24/0 


..(Thacker) 12/3 
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Sweetman (W.), Koland Kyan, cr 8V0 ......-......c0000e08 gby & Long) 6/0 
Syme (D ), On the Modification of Organisms, cr 8V0.......060....0+4+- (Robertson) 3/3 
Ward (R. W), Sir Geoffrey de Sk« aaa, « cr -- ect! & Long) 6/0 
Watson (W.), The Purple East, cr 8vo.. me end veusnunbes «(J. Lane) 1/0 











THE LIFE OF A CONSPIRATOR. 


Being a Biography of Sir Everard Digby, by One of his 
Descendants. By the Author of “The Life of a Prig,” &. 
Demy 8vo, 93. 


“A copious and careful biography.” (The author's) “temper is unimpeich- 
able,” —Times, 

“An interesting and an impart‘al, ss well as a picturesque, biography.”— 
Scotsman, 

“* His descendant......does -his work with great ski!l and conspicuous fairness, 
investing his biography, as might be anticipated, with the charm of bis singularly 
piquant and sugyestive style...... A sold contribution to history.’’—Month. 

“* This life-story of Sir Everard Digby, in the variety and richress of its human 
interest and its mingled pity aud terror and yathos, may vie with almost any in 
the English annals,”’"—Tablet, 

“A charming narrative of a sirgularly attractive character, written in the 
—_ cme style of the author of ‘The Life of a Prig.’”’—Freeman’s 

ourna 

“*The interest of the romance, for romance it is, is kept up from beginning to 
end’’—Oswestry Advertiser. 

“‘ The story of Sir Everard’s capture and execution is singularly pathetic, and 
is effectively told in this volume,.”—Literary World, 

“ Interesting.’’—Standard, 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, & CO., Limited. 








Cheques and Post-Office Orders (369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 


Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Welling!on Street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
Cloth Cases for the Halj- 
yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each, 


third Saturday in January and July. 


The SPECTATOR is on “Sale nite at Mani: Paianion 
AND Upnan’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 835 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brenrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
Haroip A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received. 





Terms of Subscription, 

Yearly. Half- uarterly. 

Inclading postage to any - of the United ma e , 
Kingdon .., oon eo eee eee ooo 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
ee France, Germany, India, 


yearly. 
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Half-Page ........ 5 5 0/ Half-Column Riki “» ° 
Someta. 212 6| | Quarter-Colnti coemecnene. AEE 
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Outside Page ......ccrccccerceces £14 14 OL Inside PAQO sescerccesercosrsereevee 212 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and le, 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelug words), 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s, an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
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HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 26th, 27th, 
28th. ELEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of value ranging between £3) and 
£20 per annum, will be awarded. Chief Subjects, Classics ard M stuematic, 
Cand.dates must be under 15.—Apply to the BUKSAR, The College, Cheltenham, 








ANOR HOUSE SCHOOL, CLAPHAM, §y, 
Head-Master: F. C. MAXWELL, M.A., LL.D. (Cant ib.) 
Careful training in character; good organisati on for work and play. One 
third of school submitted to public examination cvery year. 








ADLEY COLLEGE. —SCHOLARSHIPS, 1896—Two 
cf £80, one of £50, one of £40. E'ection, July 17th.—For particulars, 
apply to the WARDEN, Hadley College, Abingdon, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentl+ men’s Sons in 
Preparation for Univer: sities, Army, &c., on ¢Ccfin te Church principles, Fees: 
£66 per annuum (Sons of Clereymen, £60) ; Duy Boys, 21 guireas. Classical and 
ei sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29:h.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A, 
Yarden. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—The ELECTION will be made on 
JUNE 27th to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, valve £45, £25, £20 per annum, 
reducing school fees (Tuition and Board) to £11, £31, £36, respectively, Candi. 
dates must be between twelve aud fifteen years ofage on July Ist. One Scbolir- 
ship reserved for boys of twelve. Examin:.tion in London and at Felsted,—For 
particulars, apply Rev, HEAD-MASTER, Felst d, Essex, 





ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
BISHOP’S STORTFORD. Head-Master—Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, 
Scholarships, Swimming Bath, ee 
Fees from 14 to 18 Guineas per Ter 
TERMS COMMENCH in JANUARY, MAY, and. SEPTEMBER. 





ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, NY. 

Founded 1807, Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &., apply to the Head- 

Master, J. D. MCCLURE, M.A.. LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to tle 
Secretary.—LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 13th, 1896, 


St: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, nS. 


TPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An Examination will take 
place at Uppivgham on MARCH 2kb, 253th, and 26th, 1896, for SIX 
OrvEN SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £70 per annum, two of £50 per annum, two of 
£30 per annum, each tenable at the school.—Candidates entertained free of 
charge if application be made by MARCH ith, 1896. 


j\DUCATION.—A few YOUNG LADIES of good 

position RECEIVED, Highest Educational advantages, combined with 

every Lome comfort, and individual care and attention. Re‘erences permitted 

to his Grace the Archbishop of York, Rev. Canon Duckworth, Cotonel Swiney, 

and Parents of Pupils.—‘D. C, L,” Lane’s Library, FitzJobu’s Parade, 
Hampstead, near ? Lousen. 


rT. GEORG BE’ S HOS PIT £5, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited. 
napa ge a —— Bank, ae a oa S.W. 
is Graca the DUKE o} ESTMINSTER G 
Timotuy Hoimes, Esq. ’ } Treasurers, 
TODD, Secretary. 


c. L. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
tended property. 


r NO PARENTS or GUARDIANS.—The Poincipel of a 

First-class LADIES’ BOARDING-SCHOOL on the South Coust, having 
taken a larcer house, has VACANCIES for NEXT TERM, and would be willing 
to RECEIVE a few well-connected PUPILS at reduced inclus ve fees, The 
School can bs most highly recommended.—Apply to R. J. BEEVOR, M.A, 
8 Lancaster Place, Strand, 


UBLISHING BUSINESS for SALE. Old-established. 
Numerous Stereotypes of Book:, Copyr'ghts, Iustrations, good saleable, 
profitable Stock, &3. Owner retiring. Rere opportunity. Also Four Leas hold 
Warehonses, 88 years unexpired, may a'so be purchased,—Apply, by letter, to 
“ snied 43 ae 12 Warw: ick Lane, Loudon, E.C. 


H, GRESSON, M.A., Winchester and Oriel College. 
e Oxford, and G. L. EVANS, B. A., Eton, and late Classical Exhibitioner, 
0.C.C., Oxford, RECEIVE BOYS, between the ages of eight and fourteen, to 
PREPARE for ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIPS at all the Public Schools. 
The house stands in seven acres of ground, 800ft above sea-level, on sand and 
gravel soil. It is situated in the healthiest part of Sussex, amidst beautiful 
scenery and surroundings, thirty-four mies from London and seven from Tun- 
bridge Wells. There is a well-laid cricket ground, and special a-tention is paid 
to Cricket and Football. Ponies are kept, and Riding thoroughly tanght, The 
sanitation is perfect, and is annually inspected by the London Sanitary Assurance 
Association.—The Grange, Crowborough, Sussex. 


LADY VERY HIGHLY RECOMMENDS PENSION. 

FAMILLE where FOUR GIRLS are RECEIVED. Exceptional Educa- 

ti nal advantages, combiced with refined home-comforts and individual care. 

Highest references exchanged. Moderate terms.—Prospectus, Miss HEIS8, 
Vila Beaulieu, Lausanne, 
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— 
oYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
For Prospectus, apply to tha PRINOIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 23th, 1896. 








Ce a 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and 

t Harrow.—Fitty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable 

Master ov eto the Universities. Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sanahurst. 
Be EPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13, 








TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

‘ned at the Public Schools, includivg Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
gaince are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
regen grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 
bh Dean of Peterborongh and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 











srences to th : : > 
be ovo putin Bchools.—-Fall particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. 
ORSE CLIFF SCHOOL, BOSCOMBE CHINE, 


BOURNEMOUTS, for BOYS from 6 to 14.—Mrs, JAMES MACDONEL», 
“isted by Resideut Masters and a Trained Goverress:, prepares Boys for the 
Pr blic Schools. House stands on cliff overlooking sea, south aspect; shelte ed 
playground ; field for games. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 Guineas according to age. 





AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
Fronc’, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Examinations, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss 
WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich High-School, and Madame 
do WORMS. Escort January 2lst. 





R°ss4ts ec koe? & 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
EXAMINATION, MARCH 25th, 26th, and 27th, 1896. 
Apply, BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood, 





————. 


EALTHY EDUCATION, BEDALES.—A SCHOOL 

for BOYS (9-17). All usual subjects taught on modern methods, 

Practical training in Workshops, Laboratories, and a Farm of fifty acres, under 

Manager with Colonial experience. Religious teaching, undenomicational. 

Present numbers, 30. Visits invited.—Apply to J. H, BADLEY, M A., Bedales, 
Hayward’s Heath, Sussex. 





AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acras of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Number of Girls limited to twenty. Prespectus on application to 

Miss Ss OARK, The School is recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal 
of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





LIVER’'S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 
Large, well-built establizhment; thirty rooms for sixty boarders; small 
classes; strorg staff; boys very successful in London Matriculation Examina- 
tion. Very healthy, bracing air; every care taken of delicate boys. Excellent 
cricketfield, playground, and workshop, 





LIFTON COLLEGE.—CLASSICAL, MATHEMATI- 

CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more Open 

to Competition in MAY NEXT, value from £25 to £80 a yeir, which may be 

increased from a special fund to £100 a year in cases of scholars who r: quire it. 

—Further particulars from the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, 
Cl fton, Bristol. 





URHAM SCHOOL.—KING’S SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£70, £50, £20. Examination BEGINS JUNE 2nd, and will ke held 

simultaneously in London or Ozford. School fees, 66-70 guineas. — Further 
information from SECRETARY, School House, Darham. 





EW NHAM COLLEG E. 


An EXAMINATION in CLASSICS, open to Candidates for Entrance and t) 
Stndents in their first year of resideuce, will be held at Newnham College on 
THURSDaY, March 5th, and two following days. A Scholarship of £50 per year 
will be offered for competition, tenable for three years if awarded to a Student 
who has not yet come into residence, and for two years if awarded to a resident 
Student of Newnham College. Shou'd no Cinsidate show sufficient merit to 
obtain the £50 Scholarship, a Scholarship of £35 for one year may be granted 
on the recommendation of the Exam‘ners, or the Scholarship may be withheld. 
Scholars and other caudid tes recommended by the Examiners will be adm tted 
witbout any further qualifying examination. Candidates for this Examination 
Onis send their names, before March Ist, to Miss GLADSTONE, Newnham 

college, 

An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will be held at the College on THURSDAY, 
March 5th, and two following days, consisting of three parts :—(1) Mathematic;: 
Arithmetic, Euclid, and Algebra; (2) Clissics: Latin, Greek; (3) Modern Lan- 
guages: French, German, Italian, Qandidates are required to pass in Part 1, 
and in one at leest of Parts2and3 Candidates for this Entrance Examination 








mu-t send their names, and pay the fee of £2 23,, before March 1st, to Miss 
GLADSTONE, who will give any further information. 


| ome COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, L'MITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





Preparation for and introduc‘ion to Colonial life, &. Fine Sea air. Mixed 
farms 1,800 acres. Dairy School. Veterivary. Surveying. Horticulture. Work- 
shops, &c.—Full information from the Director at above address, or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey. 





Rerst INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Ccurze of Study is arranged to fit an 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies, About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in September, 1896, The Secretary of State will! offer 
them for Competition Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public 
Works Tepartment, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in the 
Telegiaph Department.—For part-culars apply to SECRETARY at the College, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for WOMEN), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
LENT THRM SEssION 1895 96. 
Tre HALF TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, February 20th. 
LUCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


HE SURGICAL AID SOCIETY 
Chicf Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—Th3 Right Hon, the EARL of ABERDBEN, 

This SOCIETY suppies Trusses, Klistic stocking:, Crutches, Artificial 
Limbs, Artificial Eyes, &., and every other description cf mechanical support 
to the poor, without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs aud Couches are lent to the afflicted upon the 
recommendation of Subscrib rs. 

20,046 Appliances given in 1895. 

Annual Sabscriptions of 10s td.,or Life Subscript’on of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in prop r- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Baukers, Messrs. Barclay and Cv. Lombard Street, 
or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD O. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 








EAD-MASTERSHIP. — LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE 
HIGH and COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS.—The Directors de ire to receive 
APPLICATIONS for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of these Schools. Ths silary 
is £800 per annum. No resid<nce is provided, Prefereuce will ba given to Candi- 
dates who are between 30 and 40 years of age, and possess good mathematical and 
scient.tis qualifications, The selected Candidate will be required to give the 
whole of his time to the daties of his office. Printed particolars may be 
obtained by applying by letter on!y to the undersigned, to whom Candidates are 
requested to send in their applications, with copies of te-timonials, marked 
** Head-Mastership,” on or before FEBKUARY 14th, 1893. 
Mount Street, Liverpool, HAROLD WHALLEY, 
December 27th, 1895, Secretary. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re 
commended,—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





HEAP BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and Annual Volumes. Oatalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
post execu ed by return.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 
Screet, London, E.C. 





| Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a 
| pleasing fragrance to the breath, It is by far the 


ROWLANDS’ ics TOOTH POWDER, 


| 

| and contains no mineral acid or gritty sabstances, 
ODONTO | Ask anywhere for 
| ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
| 


the original and only genuine, 2s. 94. per box. 





| een ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848 


INVESTED FUNDS . we owe wee = £20,000,000 





pas UNION BANE of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital vseccccsseeesseere £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors,,, 3,000,000 





seteeeees 


below £100, 





LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND lars, post-free. 
4re granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Oolonies of Australia and New Zealand, | 


IRK BECK 
ESTABLISHED 1551, 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. | 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, | d liy, and 48 Threadneedle Street. 
see 1,000,000 | onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn | 


STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. _ 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


BAN K.| Price 1s., post-free, 


| J NDIGESTIGN: its Causes and Cure. 
By Joun H. Crarxe, M.D. 


London: James Epps and Co. (Ltd.), 170 Picca- 


OENT. INTEREST 





HE Message of Peace is always 
appreciated and respected by all true men, for 
many of us hope the time is not far distant when it 
may be universally adopted by all nations, When 





TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the | 


Ber collectio: 


. | 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed riods, on terms | 
Witch may be ascertained on saplenion. F 


W. R. MEWBURBN, Manager, | 


71 Werahill, London, E.C, ' GOLD MEDAL, 





eo the COLONIES enanettaisilivi| JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 





this c.mes to pas’, kappiness and prosperity will be 
tbe rule and not the exception. In the meantime, 
Hulloway’s Pills and Ointment have largely helped to 
wake foreign nations understand that Knoglishmen 
delight in alleviatiog pain and tuffering. These 
wonderful remedies have been blessed in many lands 
for the relief they have afforded and the cares 
effected. They are specially adapted for all com- 
p'a nts affecting the liver, stomach, and kidneys, and 
at this ssason no family should be without a supply. 


PARIS, 1378 
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Super-royal 4to, wih 120 Illustrations, including 15 Photogravures. Printed 
at the Chiswick Press, £3 3s. Large-Paper Edition, £5 5s. net, all sold. 


LORD LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 


An Illustrated Chronicle by ERNEST RHYS. 
With a Prefatory Essay by F. G. STEPHENS. 


| “This sumptuous volume is not only a 

| beautiful na — but, invaluable to 
: ighton : | thoughtful students of art.”—Times. 

Frederic Leighto | “ Some of the photogravures are the best 

«I hasten to thank you very much for ' examples which, so far, have been produced 

the beautiful book I have just received | in England. We have never seen chalk 

from you. I have only had time to turn drawings quite so well produced as in this 


s volume; many are quite remarkable 
over the leaves hastily as yet, but have | It is a notable book, excellently produced.” 
noticed at once the great beauty of many | —Daily Chronicle. 
of the illustrations, not few (alas!) far 


“A satisfactory record of one of the 
more delightful in aspect than the) greatest painters of the day. Many of the 
originals. It is indeed a dainty volume.” 


Extract from a Letter of Sir 


| plates are of conspicuous excellence.” — 
| “Atheneum. 





London: GEORGE BELL and Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE, CLRGY MUTUAL ASSUME SOE, 


P His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
ATROMS {iis Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 

PresIpENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarnman—The Very Rev. the DEAN of betes or Derury-CuairnmaN—The Hon. EDWARD W. 


G 
Paysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Eeq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq, F.I.A. 
Srcretary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


(For Qualification see Prospectus.) 


Accumulated Fund, £3,902,853. Annual Income, £395,073. 














BONUS YEAR, 1896.—All with-profit Policies in force on June 1st, 1896, will share in the distribution. 


SPECIAL FEATURES :— 

1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,.—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

3.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonusrs to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed £2,622,812. 

5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

6,.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 

WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES Grantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA TATULA. 


Cigars and Oigarettes—Boxes, 3s,, 6s., 88., and 158, Tobacco—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, For Non- 
Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
2s, 6d., 58., and10s. SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, rer Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 
Pore BORDEADX, an excellent 


ight Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 


EPPS’S 
will be found equal to wine usually 


COCOA. 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. “ 
aes pee ST EPHE. ACCIDENTS To LIFE anp LIMB, 
bottle. We can strongly recom- RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 


mend thiswine, On comparison it 
INSURED AGAINST RY THE 


will be found equal to wine offered 
re oe engen by tho — 
oreign houses who pester priva' 
RAILWAY PASSENGERYS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1849, Capital £1,000,000, 


consumers in England, 
FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 

Compensation Paid ... ... ... £3,600,000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s,, 363,, 42s. per 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








GRATEFUL. 
COMFORTING, 


75. 6d. BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 








6s. 9% 


dozen, 
“HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeau 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1830, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND 6O., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON, Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 








W. C. MACDONALD, Joint 


Manchester: 26 Market Street. F, B, MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


THE NEW REVIEW 
Edited by W. E. HENLEY. : 
ONE SHILLING. 


ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1896, 
Maprin Germany. II. [Ron anv Steet, By**s 
THe TRANSVAAL: STORY OF A CRIME, 

HORSES. By Stephen ¢ 
SORROW AND Sona. ‘ by E. Sate. 
Fancy aND Figure SKATING. 
By the Hon. Algernon Gro; 
fome Disusep Roaps TO Matrimony. svenor, 
By Franc 
Tue INDISCRETION OF THE KAISER, j ms Wats, 
By G. W. St 
THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. By 0, Winta. 
THE DISSOLUTION OF THE HAMPSHIRE Monasterizg, 
By the Rev. I’. A Gasquet, D.D., 0.8.8, 
In THE GATES OF THE NORTH, By Standish O'Grady, 
A Pair OF SCOUNDRELS, By Charles Whibley, 


London: Wu. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Wc, 





Monthly, price Half-a Crown, 
THE 


Contents ror FEBRUARY. 
THE QUESTION OF ALLIANCES. By Frederick Greep. 
wood, 

GERMANY UNDER THE Empire. By A. Kbu'e Evans, 
ANTITOXIN FROM A PaTteENT’S POINT oF Viny, 
By Demetrius C. Boulzer. 
THe PARTING OF THE WAYS. 
SoctaLisM FOR MILLIONAIRES, 

Shaw. 
PEkEDA, THE Spanisu Novetist. By Hannah Lynch, 
Puysics anpD Socrotoay. III. By W. H. Mailock, 
“Sceprics OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.’ By Canon 
Driver. 
Tue ARMENIAN QUESTION: EcROFE OR Rossa? 
By H. F. B. Lynch. 
Scutptors, By Herbsrt Spencer. 
Sevporne. By W. H. Huson. 
GEKMAN INTRIGUES IN THE TRANSVAAL, 
Luweon. 
London: IssrsteR and Co, Limited, 
Covent Garden, W.C, 


By an Ex-Dip!omat, 
By George Bernard 


By W. RB. 





United Service Magazine, 
ConTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. Price Two Shillings, 

ScRUTATOR, 
Captain Morrisox, 
Rev. W. E. Banyes, 


German Diplomacy, 
Cavalry Remounts, 
Tie Campaign of Gilboa. 
Oliver Crcmwell as a Soldier. Major Batpock, R.A, 
A Tale without an Ending. M. Martin Maryse, 
A Story of Solferino. Major DEta Porr BEREsFORD, 
The British Army in 1775, Major GrirFitas, 
T.mmy Atkins at Play. Rev. E, Harpy, 
Modern Languages at the R. M, Academy. 
The Mounted Infantry Regiment in the Cavalry 
D:vision. Captain Mortayp, 

The Serv‘ces and Civilians, AmMIcvs, 
Organisation. Nemo, 
Correspondence. 

Mr. BurveiGu, on Tel-el-Kebir, 

Col. Marg BELL, V.C., C.B., on the Difenze 

of India, 
London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.\W. 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicrorta WoopHULL Martin. 
NOW READY. FEBRUARY. SIXPENCE. 
Tue Duty or EpucateD INTELLECT TO THE STATE, 

The Kight Hon, J. P. B, Robertson, LL.D, 
Wuat oF THE Fotore? The Editor, 
Tue Drama aS A TEACHER. An Interview with 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, by Mrs. Sarah A, To: ley. 
Js Curna Decayina? Marcas R, P. Dorman. 
Tue Critic ORITICISED: A DIALOGUE. George 


Paston. 
The Rev. J. Rice Byrne, 


Fact AnD Faxcy. 
AN OLD Fore with A New Face. The Rev. Walter 


Walsb. 
On «a ’Bus: a Stupy. A. T. Schofield, M.D, 
And other Articles of Interest, 
* The best of the Sixpenny Magazines.” 


London: HctcHinson and Co,, Paternoster Row. 








JUST PUBLI-HED, 


THE FAITHFUL DEAD: 
SHALL WE PRAY FOR THEM? 
By A CHURCH LAYMAN, 
£€mall crown 8yo, 2, 6d, 
JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 Berners Street, W. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 


By Miss THackERay, 


The COUNCTL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s, per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0.» 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIB, and OO,, 1 Pall Ma 
East, S.W. 
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RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, AND COS LIST 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


HE EGYPT OF THE HEBREWS 
T AND HERODOTOS. 
By the Rev. A. H. Saycs, Professor of Assyriology at Oxford. 
Contents —The Patriarchal Age—The Age of Moses—The 
Exodus-The Hebrew Settlement in Canaan—The Age of the 
|sraelitish Monarchies—The Age of the Ptolemies—Herodotos in 
Egypt—In the Steps of Herodotos—Memphis and the Faydm— 


pe ndices— Index. 
—_— Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NAMES AND THEIR HISTORIES. 


Alphabetically Arranged as a Handbook of Historical Geo- 
graphy and Topographical Nomenclature. With Appendices 
on Indian, Turkish, Slavonic, and German Nomenclature, and 
on Magyar, French Village, and English Village Names. 

By Isaac Tayor, M.A., Litt.D., Hon. LL.D., Canon of York. 


Small fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


WORDS AND DAYS. 
A Table Book of Prose and Verse. 


Compiled by Bowyer Nicuo.s. 
With a Preface by Grorae SatntssBuey, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. 


Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN THE 
PARISH CHURCH OF LEEDS—1889-95. 
By the Right Rev. E. S. Tatsor, D.D., Lord Bishop of 


Rochester. 
Just ready, crown 8vo. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE CROSS. 
Being Eight Addresses on the Atonement. 
By the Rev. W. O. Burrows, M.A., Principal of the Clergy 
School, Leeds. 

Contents —Our Father in Heaven—Man’s Yearnings after 
God: Sacrifices—Reconciliation—Propitiation—Redemption and 
Obedience—The Forgiveness of Sins—In Christ—Through the 
Church to God—Epilogue. 


London: 
RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 34 King St., Covent Garden. 


NEW WORK BY DR. ALEX. MACLAREN. 


JUST OUT, cr. 8vo, cloth, 5g., post-free. 
THE BEATITUDES: 
AND OTHER SERMONS. 

By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, DD., 


Author of “Tho Holy of Holier,” “‘ The Unchanging Christ,” &c., &e. 





London: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, Furnival Street, E.C. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lonpoy. Oode: Unicopz. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
XA e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 2t BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


SPECIAL TOURS. SIXTY-FIVE DAYS for £65, by Magnificent Vessels 
of th ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.— 
For particularr, apply—18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Oockspur Street 
(west end), London. 





PALESTINE, EGYPT, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
and ATHENS for THIRTY GUINEAS.—Cruises 


on the s.s, ‘St. Sunniva,’ &c., accompanied by Mr. Perowne. 
Lectures by Dr. Cunnrncuam Gerxre and others. Fare 
includes return ticket to Marseilles, vid Calais, and Thirty 
Days’ Cruise. Dates of departure:—January 2st, Feb- 
ruary 21st, March 30th. 

Particulars from SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gdns., London, N.W. 














THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUDE THE OBSCURE. 


“Tt is in truth a great symbolic poem, a lyric of the sad- 
ness of earth,—that in the first place; and in the second 
place, a plea in mitigation of man’s inhumanity to man and 
beast.” WILLIAM ARCHER (Daily Chronicle). 


“The book appears to me one of the true portents of our 
time—the most eloquent, convinced, and entrancing utter- 
ance of the unrest, the upheaval, and the gloom of our 
strange day.” T. P. O'CONNOR, M.P. (The Sun). 


“It has not only the solemn and lofty effect of a great 
tragedy; a work far faultier might impart this; but it 
has unity very uncommon in the novel, and especially the 
English novel.” W. D. HOWELLS (Harper's Weekly). 


“* Jude the Obscure’ is an irresistible book; it is one of 
those novels into which we descend and are carried on bya 
steady impetus to the close, when we return, dazzled, to the 
light of common day.” EDMUND GOSSE (Cosmopolis), 





THE UNIFORM AND COMPLETE EDITION OF 
THOMAS HARDY’S NOVELS. 


Elegantly bound, cloth gilt, 63. each, 


Each Novel is revised by the Author, and contains a Prefacesp: ciaily prepared 
for this edition, together with an Etched Frontispiece by H. Macbeth-kaeburn, 
and a Map of “ The Country of the Novels,” drawn by the Author, 


THOMAS HARDY’S NEW NOVEL. 


JUDE THE OBSCURE. 


With Preface, Etched Frontispiece, and Map, 63. 


“There is an infinite beauty of style; there are passages of rare spiritual 
beauty, and of a sad and fine irony; there is colour, quaiatness, charm. The 
hand is the hand of a master.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES. THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 
FAR FROM THE MADDINGCROWD. | THE WOODLANDERS, 

THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE. |THE HAND OF KTHELBERTA. 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES, THE TRUMPET MAJOR. 

TWO ON A TOWER. A LAODICKAN, [Immediately. 





OSGOOD, McILVAINE, and CO., 45 Albermarle Street, W. 





By WILLIAM WATSON. 
THE PURPLE EAST: a Series of 


Sonnets on England’s Desertion of Armenia. With a Frontis- 
piece after G. F. Watts, R.A. Fcap. 8vo, wrappers, 1s. net. 


“We need not say a word in praise of the admirable sonnets which will live 
in history as an eloquent memorial of an attempt—hitherto, ala:! futile—to 
save England from humiliation and dishonour. But we do most sincerely 
trust that every one will buy the book and read the burning words, both poetry 
and prose, with which Mr, Watson has striven to touch the nation’s heart,”— 
Editorial in Speaker. 

“Mr, Chamberlain’s a on Saturday is the best piece of news for the 
oppressed subjects of the Sultan in the Armenian provinces which has been 
heard for a long time. It was excellent in every way. He took up and en- 
forced the idea of American aid for Armenia which Mr. William Watson in- 
voked poetically in our columns, and which, a3 we showed on Saturday, has been 
taking practical shape at Washington.”—Leader in Westminster Gazette. 


“They would stamp him a poet if he had written nothing else...... There are 
scarcely any which do not contain some memorable passages, some splendid 
flash of white-hot rhetoric.”—Daily Chronicle, 

“All who feel strongly over the terrible state of affairs in South-Eastern 
Furope, and all lovers of poetry, should secure Mr. Watson’s purple-covered 
booklet, which enshrines some of the most virile verse of the time.’ 

—Sunday Times. 

‘‘The horror of the persecutions in Armenia, and the humiliating inaction of 
England, have kindled in him a passionate wrath, and have provided him with 
material for some of his finest poetical work...... There is a majestic passion 
about some of these sonnets that reca‘ls the clarionlike notes of Milton’s prose.” 
—Echo. 


THE FATHER OF THE FOREST, 
AND OTHER POEMS. With Photogravure Portrait of the 
Author. Fifth Thousand. Feap. 8vo, buckram, 3s. 6d. net. 


ODES, AND OTHER POEMS. 
Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, buckram, 4s. 6d. net. 


“ His great things are indubitably great, and in the ‘Hymn to the Sea * he has 
written an ode which has all the wealth and movement of a chorus of Euripides 
or, better still, of Aristophanes, a poem which men will quote hereafter as rising 
from that pro aic level of what Mr. Watson calls an ‘iterative world’ into a 
purer and diviner air.”—Mr. W. L. Covatwary in the Daily Telegraph. 

“ He goes upon the old lines, he is ‘of the centre,’ as Matthew Arnold would 
have said, He feels and carries out the great common traditions of English 
verse; he would think it no shame to say he had been formed upon Shakespeare, 
and Wordsworth, and Keats,”—Times, 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 
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“THE HEART OF A SOLDIER.” 


THE RED BADGE 
OF COURAGE. 


By STEPHEN CRANE. 
Second Edition nearly Exhausted, Cloth, 33, ret; 
paper, 2s, 6d, net. 
[Pioneer Series, 


The SATURDAY REVIEW.—Mr, Crane’s picture 
of the effect of actual fighting on a raw regiment 
is simply unapproached in intimate knowledge and 
sustained imaginative strength He lives in the 
scenes he dep-cta.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


The SPEAKER.—“ Has the rare and distinctive 
merit of originality. The reader sees the battle 
from the inside. Asa work of art, ‘The Red Badge 
of Courage’ deserves high praise.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


VANITY FAIR.—“ An extraordinarily clever book 
It is impossible to do justice to the extraordinary 
power with which the ever-shifting scenes of a 
battlefield are described, and we cau only recommend 
it most cordially.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


The WORLD.—“ A work of quite unusual merit... .. 
Leaves Zola’s ‘La Débacle’ far behind,” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


The NATIONAL OBSERVER. —“ Clever, origina’, 
and str.king.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


BLACK and WHITE,—‘ Quite a remarkable pro- 
duction, even for the notable ‘Pioneer Seri2:.’ 
Stephen Crane relates with marvel'ous restraint and 
amazing truth an episode of the American War.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


Tie LITERARY WORLD —“ Wonderfully realist c 
and clever Crisp, clear, and precise, with many a 
touch of humour and pathos,” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE.—"Mr, Orane his 
certainly written a remarkable book, His insight 
and his power of realisation amouut to genius.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
The ST, JAMES'S GAZETTE.—“ This is not 
merely aremarkable book: it is arevelation. One 
feels that all previous descriptions of modern 
warfare have been the merest abstractions.’’ 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 

Mr. GeorGeE WynpuaM, M.P., iu the NEW 
REVIEW.—“ Mr. Crane is a great artist In * The 
Red Badge of Courage’ he has surely contrived a 
masterpiece .,...1 think that his picture of war is 
more complete than Tolstoi’s, more true than Zola’s,” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
Mr. W.L. Courtsey inthe DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
—“Full of undeniab’e power and unflinching sin- 
cerity, No summary can give an adequite idea of 
the lurid pages through which the narrative runs,” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
The DAILY CHRONICLE,— In the whole range 
of Jiterature we cau call to mud nothing so searcn- 
ing in its analysie, so manifestiy impre i with tue 
stamp of trnth......A really tine achievement.” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
The MANCHESTER COURIER. —“ Tnten-ely 
human......Jntepsely interesting from beginning to 


end,” 

THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
The SHEFFIELD TELEGRAPH, —“ Zola nor 

Tolstoy has not ce;icted war with more intense 

realigm than Stephen Crane,’” 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE. 
By StepwHen Cray Third Edition preparing, 
Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 23, 64 ver. 

[Pionerr Series, 

The Jast Two Vulnxes in THE PIONEER SERIES 

are 

THE DEMAGOGUE AND LADY 
PHAYHE. By W. J, Locke, Auth r of “at 
the Gate of Samaria.” 

AND 


NER OWN DEVICES. 


By C. G. 
Compton, 
At ail Lilraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstal’s, 


London : 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 





NOW READY. 


AT THE COURT 
OF THE AMIR. 


By JOHN ALFRED GRAY, M.B., 
Late Surgeon to 
His Highness the Amir of Afghanistan. 


With Portrait and other Illustrations, 


In 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 


“This book enables us to realise as we never 
realised before, the individuality of the ruler who 
now dominates Afghinistan. The enduring value 
of the book is this portrait from the original of that 
strange mixture of force and stratagem, swift auda- 
city, unscrupulous rescurce, and personal charm, 
which have in all ages combined to make a great 
Asiatic ruler,’’—Times. 

**No book hitherto published gives so full and 
detailed an account of the life, character, and sur- 
roundings of the remarkable man who now occupies 
the throne of Afghanistan.”—Saturday Review, 

“The story which Dr. Gray relates reads at times 
ike an extract from ‘The Thousand and One 
Nights.’ ’’—Daily News, 

“No samples can give an idea of the variety and 
vivacity of the book. It leads on from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe; it is a wonderfnl bit of work; 
for the interest of every chapter, we hardly know a 
contemporary book that is more entrancing.”— 
Daily Chronicle, 

“The Amir, as he figures in Dr. Gray’s fascinating 
pages, might well have stepped straight out of ‘ The 
Arabian Nights.’ With bis dezpotic will, his shrewd- 
ness, his avger, and his kindly good nature he is 
exactly the parallel of thcse splendid potentates 
whose adventures have attracted so many readers in 
all lands. Dr. Gray has been fortunate in his 
opportunities, but he has made the most of them, 
and has written a book on Afghanistan, which must 
for a long time be a standard work on the subject.’ 

—Graphic, 

** A most valuable description of life and manners 
at Oabul and among the Afgian peop'e.”—Echo, 

“A volume which will entertain even people who 
find Afghan politics dull, and cannot fail to instruct 
those who l.ave made a study of the subject.” 

—St, Jaines’s Gazette, 

"One of the most interesting books issued to the 
British public in the course of the last twelve 
months.”—Daily Telegraph, 

“A series of pictures of Afghanistan, its people, 
and its court, as realistic as photographs and a3 
interesting as the letters of a friend.” 

—Daily Graphic, 

* An admirable narrative of general interest.” 

—Spectator. 

“Dr, Gray has enjoyed unequalled cpportuuities 
for observing the Ruler aud the people of the great 
* Buffer-State’ which practically separates India 
from Asiatic Russia, and his brightly-written book 
contains a good deal of information that deserves 
the study of statesmen; his account of his Royal 
Master’s characteristics, of the state of society at 
Kabul, and of the progress which is being made in 
the introduction of European industries, and 
especially in the production of war material, is 
exceedingly graphic. Of Afghan customs generally, 
Dr. Gray bas plenty to say that is well worth read. 
icg, and he deserves much credit for having produced 
a very interesting record of out-of-the-way experi- 
ences.”—Morning Post, 

Mr, John Alfred Gray, who held for some time 
the responsible post of surgeon to the Awir, had so 
much to tell, and has told it so well, that the most 
jaded reader of travellers’ tales will follow his narra- 
tive with sustained interest and pleasure. He is no 
doubt a little prolix, but the fault is excusable in 
view of the amount and variety of the information 
which he has at command. Abdur-Rahman himself 
is far tco important a personage to be curtly treate, 
and his wives, children, and officials have all supp'ied 
Mr. Gray with a wealth of descriptive material of too 
good quality to be wasted. His vivid and humorous 
accounts of Afghan institutions, dwellings, costumes, 
public buildings, climate, and Court life, and his 
many anecdotes of the intelligence, tact, and humour 
of the natives, could not be condensed without serious 
loss.”— Word. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


a 


MR. JOHN MACQUEEN'’s 
New Books, 


NOW READY, 
The 


Court of England 
under Ceorge Iv, 


Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s, 


The 
Court of England 
under George IV, 


Demy 8vo, 2 vols., 25s, 


TWO NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
NOVELS, 


YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR 

LUCK. By Tuo Irving. Crown &vo, 33, 6), 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘ A jin de siécle society 

novel of considerably more than average mer.t 

smartly written, replete with intercst,” . 
A NEW NOVEL. 


WORTHY. By Mrs. Capri, 


Crown €vo, 3s. 6d, 
The later and more exciting portion of the tale 
deals with the Franco-Prusziin War, 
The Literary World says:—'‘Is worthy of the 
ingennity of that popular favourite, Mr, Stanley 
Wey man,” 


JOHN MACQUEEN, 
HASTINGS HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
FEBRUARY, 1896. 

Ropert Burns, By Algernon Charles Swinburre, 

THE Facrs ABOUT THER VENEZUELA Boonpary. 
(With a Map.) By Jubn Bolton, F.R.G.S. 

Tus RELATIONS OF FRANCE AND ENGLAND. By 
F.ancis de Pressensé, Foreig», tdi @: of Le Temps. 

OvR True Foreign Pouicy, By H. O. Arno’. 
Forster, M.P. 

THE PROTECTION OF CUR COMMERCE IN War, By 
H. W. Wilson, Author of ** Ironc'ads iu Action.” 

Corn Sto FOR War-TIME. By R. B. Marston, 

THE PROPOSED GERMAN BARRIER ACROSS AFRICA, 
By J. W. Gregory. 

Tue LIFE OF CaRvINAL MANNING: 

(1) By his Eminence Cardinal Vaughan. 
(2) By Wilfrid Meynell, 

Criticism AS Teer?. By Professor William Knight, 

Darry Farmina. By the Rizht Hon. Lord Vernon. 

Irish Epvucation. By the Right Hor. Viscount 
Powerscourt. 

REASONABLE Patriotism. By the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Meath. 

SHAKESPEARE, FALSTAFF, AND QUEEN EL!ZABeETH. 
By H. A. Kennedy. 

Mr. Diccte anp Mr. Ritry: a Resornper, By 
the Hon. E, Lyulph Stanley. 

NOTE ON THE ANGLO-FRENCH CONVENTION IN 814M. 
By Freceiick Verney, English Secretary of the 
Siamese Legation. 

SLAVERY UNDER THE Britis Frac. By Captain 
Lugard, 


London: Sampson Low, Marston, and Co., Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No, 964, FEBRUARY, 1896, 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS. 
An Uncnowsep Kine: 4 Romance or Hiag Poritics. 
A SISTER-IN-LAW OF Many QUEEN oF Scots. By 
Hon, Mrs, Maxwell Scott, 
ENGLIsH OFFICERS AND SOLDIERS—AS THEY WILL UE. 
A Wo.r-Battve 1n Papou. By G. E, Stanley. 
Tue Story OF THE STRANGE CHANCE MINE, 
HEGEL aT Jens. By W.H. K. 
THe ROMANTIC MOVEMENT IN FreNcH ART. 
How To Reap, By Arnold Haultain, 
Tue Sceoun or Brack Morpo. By Neil Monro. 
AUTOMATIC STREET TRACTION. 
A PiLGrImaGE TO KERBELA, 
PROFESSIONAL CRIME, By R. Anderson, 0.B., LL.D, 
On GuaRD, 








Witiiam Buackwoor & Sors. Edinburgh & London 
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messRs. LONGMANS AND C0.’$ LIST. 


mR. LANG'S NEW ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF 
JEANNE D’ARC. 


THIRD EDITION NOW READY, crown 8v0o, 63. 


With 13 Mlustrations and numerous Initial Letters by 
Selwyn Image. 


A MONK OF FIFE: 


Being the Chronicle Written by Norman Leslie of Pit- 
ig = 
cullo, concerning Marvellous Deeds that Befell in 

the Realm of France in the Years of our Redemp- 
tion, MCCCCXXIX-XXXL 

Now first done into English, out of the French, 

By ANDREW LANG. 

“Tho Literary execution is well worth reading simply as a work of l.terary 

art.”"—Scotsman. 

“A narrative of personal advcnture which is full of life and movement and of 

that historical colour which ketokens both genuine imagination and sympathy 

with the Life of yast times."”"—Daily News, 

“ Mr. Lang’s narrative is conducted with no little skill, and the style is as easy 

ard gracious as might be expected from the accomplished translator of the 

Odyssey......In these pages the Maid of France lives once more, a heroine whom 

tie world is loth to forget, and one of the most picturesque and striking fizures 

tu bo found in all records of history.”—Daily Telegraph. 





“Mr, Lavg has once more proved himsclf the most versatile author of the 
t'me......Now he has entered and conquered another sphere, that of romantic 
fi tion...... The author has so well caught the modes of thought and the tricks of 
syecch of the fifteenth century, that we are compelled to ask ourselves more 
Cian once, ‘13 this stcry really origina’, or is it, as the title-page declares, a 
translation from an old French manuseript ?’”’—Echo. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF GEORGE 


JOHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D, F.K.S. Written and Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait and 2 Illustrations, 8vo, 153. 

“Will be read with interest, not ouly by his fellow-biologists, but by all who 
ary interested ia the story of a life devuted to the things of the mind. Romanes 
wes in many respects a very interesting man...... Not the least interesting part 
of it consists of the letters addressed to Romanes by various eminent men,”— 
Times. 


HISTORY OF THE JEWISH NATION 


AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM UNDER TITUS. By 
the Rev. ALFRED Epersnem, M.A., D.D., Pb.D., sometime Grinfield 
Lecturer on the Septuagint in the University of Oxford. New Edition (the 
Third), Revised by the Rev. Henry A. Wuirk, M.A., Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. With a Prefaca by the Rev, Wititiam Sanpay, D.D,, LL.D., Mar- 
garet Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo, 18s, 


THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volume. 
MONTEZUMA’S DAUGHTER. By H. R. 


Haacarp., With 25 Iilustrations by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d, 


NOW READY, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE for February. 


OLD Mr, TrepgoLp, Chaps. £336. By | Miser Morcan. By W. 5. Norris. 


Mrs. Oliphant, . 
Some SeveNTEENTH CENTURY MATRONS On Lino. By Vernon Lee. 
Frotsam. By Henry Seton Merriman. 


a: THE(R HOUSEKEEPING. By Lady 
erney, ns 
Tue Pasteur Institute, By Mrs. ~~ Sian OF THE Burr. By Andrew 


Percy Frankland, 











“Well cdited, well printed, varied and lively in the contents, and having abso- 
lutelu no fellowship with the shady side of sport, the ‘ Badminton Magazine of 
Sports and Pastimes,’ which has now retched its siath, number, is clearly @ 
permanent addition to our periodical literature,"—SPECTATOR. 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by ALFRED E. T. WATSON (“Rapier”). 


Prics ONE SHILLING, No.7. FEBRUALY, 1896. 


1, AN OLD VIRGINIA HUNTSMAN. {7, NORTH-COUNTRY HUNTING 
By A.G. Brap.Ey. Ilinstrated by FOR LADIES. By Lady Mazer 
John Beer, Howarp. Illustrated by G. H. 

2. SOME OLD ENGLISH GAMKS. By Jalland, from Sketches by C. J. 


Antony Guest, II!n: i Cropper. 

Arsene Gener Il!nstrated by A 3. await FISHING | IN, AUS 
5 0 » eta . . y F. G. AFLALO. 
3. reps! - HUNTING EXTRA- Illustrated by C. Whymper and 

YRDINARY. By Henparix B, from Photographs. 

Knopravcu. Illustrated by E, 9, “THE DOWNING OF ‘ OULD JOE 

Caldwell, BUSH.’” By OwEn RHoscomYL. 
4.THE KRARLY DAYS OF BI. Illustrated by Maurice Greitfen- 

CYCLING. By 1, MaxwELt | Ley 

Witaam, |10. WOLF-CHILDREN. By H. B. 
5. AN ARCHER’S OUTING. By NEILSON. Illustrated by the 

Maorice THompson, Ilivstrated 


| Author. 
by F.8. Wilson, jli, OLD SPORTING PRINTS. By 
mor 7 Henry Perk. Illustrated. 
6. [0 SHOOT OR NOT TO SHOOT, |12. FAVOURITHK MERTS. Illustrated 
By loracr Huzcninsoyn. Iilus. | by N. J. Gibb. 
tvated by N. Arthur Loraine, 113. NOTES by *‘ Rarrer,” 








MESSRS, METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 


VAILIMA LETTERS, By Rozserr Louis 


Stevenson. With an Etched Portrait by William Strang, and other Illns- 
trations, Crown 8vo, buckram, 7s. 6d. Also 125 copies on Hand-made 
Pap r, demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

‘* The book is, on the one hand, a new revelation of a most lovable personality, 
ani, on the other, it abounds in passages of the most charming prose—persoual, 
descrip ive, humorous, or all three; altogether a pictare of a character and sur- 
ruundinzs that hive never befere been brought togcther since Britons took to 
writing books and travelling ac:oss the seas.'’—Times. 


THE XXXIX. ARTICLES OF THE CHURCH 


OF ENGLAND. ESted, with an Introduction, by E. C. Gresox, M.A = 
Vicar of Leeds, late Privcipal of Wells Theological College In 2 vols, demy 
8vo, 7:.6d., each, Vol. I. INTRODUCTION AND ARTs, I.-VIII. 


SOUTH AFRICA: its History and its Future. 


By W. Bast Worsrotp, M.A. With a Map, crown 8vo, 63. 

Ths volume contains a short h story of South Africa, and a full account of ita 
precent position, and of the pr b'ems nuw awaiting solution in the Transvaal. 
‘Luere are ulso chapters on the Boerz, on the gold and diamond mines, and on 
the Chartered Company. 

**A monumental work compressed into a moderate compass.”— World, 

_ © An account at once accurate, concise, and consecutive. A highly useful and 

interesting volume.’’— Westminster Review. 

is An enact interesting book, and opportune in its publication,”—Daily 
vronicie, 


THE CAMPAIGN OF WATERLOO. By 


E. L. S. Horspuranu, B.A. With Plans, crown 8vo, 5s. 
**A brilliant essay—simple, sound, and thorougb.’’—Daily Chronicle, 
* Clear and lucid throughout —quite fascinating.”— Westminster Gazette, 
‘It isat oneand the same time a carefuland precise study, a fair and impartial 
criticism, and an eminently readib!e book.’—Admiralty & Horse Guards Gazette. 


‘THE BEST EDITION.” 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By Joun Keste. 


With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, M.A , Sub-Wardea of Keble 
College, Ireland Professor at Oxford, Author of “‘ The Life of John Keble,” 
I!lustrated by R. Anning Bell, Fceap, 8vo, buckram, 3s, 6d, 

* A beautiful edition.” — Nottingham Guardian. 

**Tne most accep'able edition.” —Glube. 

‘‘ The present edition is annotated with all the care and insight to be expected 
from Mr. Lock. The progress and circumstances of its composition are detailed 
in the Introduction. There is an interesting Appendix on the MSS. of ‘The 
Christian Year,’ and another giving the order in which the poems were written. 
A ‘Short Analysis of the Thought’ is prefixed to each, and any difficulty in the 
text is explained in afnote.”— Guardian. 


THE LIFE OF SIR THOMAS MORE. By 


W. H. Horroy, M.A., Author of *‘ William Laud,” With Portraits, cr. 8vo, 53. 
An excellent monograph.”’—Times, 
“ A most complete presentation.”’—Daily Chronicle. 
‘A book exceliently, even lovingly, written,”—Scotsman. 


- 

JOHN HOWE. By R. F. Hortoy, D.D., 
Author of ‘The B.b!e and Inspiration,” &. With a Portra't, crown 8vo, 
33, 61, [ Leaders of Religion, 

** A most interesting and scholarly biography of a Puritan worthy. It is one 

of the best of Messrs, Methuen’s series, ‘ Leaders of Religion.’ It is distinguished 

by learning and literary ability, and it gives a suggestive picture of a great time 

of which the English roiding public still know too little.’’—Daily News. 


THE WORSHIP OF THE ROMANS. By 


F, 8. Granaer, M.A,, Litt.D., Professor of Philosophy at University Oollege, 

Nottingham. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The author has attempted to delineate that group of beliefs which stool in 
close connection with the Roman religion, and among the subjects treated are 
Dreams, Nature Worship, Roman Magic, Divination, Holy Piaces, Victims, &c. 
Thus the book is, apart from its immediate subject, a contribution to folk-lore 
and comparative psychology. 
“ A scholarly analysis.” —Times. 

NGLISH CLASSICS. 


THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, 


HOOKER, HERBERT, AND SANDERSON, By Izaak Watton. With 
an Introduction by Vernon Buiacksurn, and a Portrait, Crown 8vo, 


buckram, 33. 6d. : 4 
The ‘ English Classics’ should be found in every library worthy the name.” 
— Black and White. 


THE HOUSING OF THE WORKING 


CLASSES. By E. Bowmaxer, M.D. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 
[Social Questions Series. 
« Dr. Bowmaker’s book......cannot fail to be of the utmost value to all who 
are interested in it. Considering its size it is wonderfally complete, and is full 


of suggestive matter.”—Scotsman, 
** A useful volume,”’—Athenzum, 

MODERN CIVILISATION IN SOME OF 
ITS ECONOMIC ASPEOTS. By W. Cunnincuam, LL.D., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Orown 8vo, 23, 6d. [Social Questions Series, 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Tueopatp, M.A. 


Illustrated, crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. (Univ, Eatension Series. 


TEN POPULAR NOVELS. 
SIX SHILLINGS KFAOH. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. By Marie Corg ttt. 
A FLASH OF SUMMER. By Mrs. Ciirrorp. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT ANTONIO. By Antnony 
Hope, 
NOEMI. By S. Barina-Gounp. 
THE KING OF ALBERIA. A Romance of the Balkans. By 
Laura DaIntTReEY. 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. By Gitsert Parker. 
AN ELECTRIC SPARK. By G. Manvitte Fenn. 
THE KING OF ANDAMAN. By J. Macuaren Cospan. 
THE STOLEN BACILLUS. By H. G. Wetts. 
THE QUEENSBURY CUP. By Crive Puiiurres WoLtey. 





Messrs. METHUEN’S CATALOGUE and BOOK GAZETTE sent 
to any address. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay, 





METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street W.C 
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DE FIVAS’ FRENCH CLASS BOOKS. 


Now rea’y, foap. 8vo, 450 pp., price 2s, 6d., strongly bound. 


DE FIVAS, GRAMMAR of FRENCH GRAMMAzSS 
With Exe cices and Examples I)lustrative of poner A Rule. By Dr. De Fivas, 
M.A. Including an Apyendix on the History Etymology of the French 
Languege. Fifty-Third Editi n, Revised and Enlarged, with the Author’s 
latest Notes, Correct ons, and Additions, 

“The best French grammar we have.”—Educational Times. 
“It is a valuable and justly popular book.””—Journal of Education. 


DE FIVAS, ELEMENTARY FRENCH GRAMMAR and 
READER. Fourth E lition, Revised, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 61., cloth. 
“ Those engaged in teaching French to beginners could not base their teaching 
apon a more us: ful school bouk,”’—Scotsman, 


DE FIVAS, GUIDE to FRENCH CONVERSATION. 


Twenty-First. Edition, 18mo, 2s, 6d., bo 
DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION a la LANGUE FRANCAISE. 


Twenty-Eighth Edition, 12mo, 23, 6d., bound. 


DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS, 


ANCIENS et MODERNKS. Fifteenth Edition, 12me, 2s, 6d., bound. 
DE FIVAS, Le TRESOR NATIONAL. (The Translation 


of English into French at sight.) Seventh Edition, 12mo, 1s. 61., cloth, 


*,* Detailed Prospectus on application. 





London: 
CROSBY LOCKWOOD and SON, 7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





Messrs. Ward §- Downey announce the publication 
of a Reproduction in Facsimile of the Original 
Manuscript in Fulham Palace Library of the 


HISTORY OF THE 
PLIMOTH PLANTATION. 


By WILLIAM BRADFORD, 


One of the Founders of and Second Governor of that Colony, 


Containing an account of the Voyage of the Pilgrim Fathers in 


‘THE MAYFLOWER,’ 


and the names of those who sailed in that ship, “ and were 
(by the blessing of God) the first beginners, and (in a sort) 
the foundation of all the plantations and colonies in New 
England.” 


With an Introduction by JOHN A. DOYLE, 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. 
Bu ,er-royal 4to, 280 folio pages, on fine Hard-made Pepor, handsomely bound. 


A limited number of copies are now ready, price £4 4s. net, 
each copy numbered, 


WARD and BOWRST, Ltd., 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 


CHAMBE RS’S JOURNAL. 
FEBRUARY. Price Sevenpence. 


Contains the First Instalment of 


THE MASTER CRAFTSMAN. 
By Sir WALTER BESANT. 


To-Day 1N JOHANNESBURG. 
Lert-HANDEDNESS. 
A TuRPENTINE FARM IN GEORGIA, 
Baru Brick. 
Tue FILTRATION oF WATER. 
MonazirE AND THE INCANDESCENT MANTLE, 
And the following Complete Stories— 
AFTER THE Fact. “»! E. W. Hornung. 
Tue Hermit. By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
WovRAL!I: A TALE OF Bririsu GUIANA, 
“ WuHere THE TREASURE Is,” 
Other Articles are— 
A Pura ror A Srmpter Lire; Opean; Tue Oupest 
TRADE IN THE WORLD ; Socrat Crimus, by Mrs, Lynn 
Linton ; Taz Montu: Screncr AND Arts ; &e. 


Annual Subscription, 7s. 5d.; or ineluding postage to any address 
at home or abroad, 9s. 1d. 


W. and Rk. CHAMBERS, Limited, London and Edinburgh. 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


RRR enennnornmnmnrnwnw 








CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. ; 7" 











MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST OF NEW 
AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


SKETCHES IN BLACK AND WHITE. By Lapy 


Hewry Somerset. Paper, ls. 


OWEN ROE O'NEILL. By J. F. Tavtor. (New vy), 


of “‘ New Irish Library.”) Paper, 1s.; cloth, 2s, 


WILMOT'S CHILD. By Rev. J. Parxsr, Dp, 

aper, is. 6 

AN ARTIST IN THE HIMALAYAS. By A, pn 
M’Cormick. Over 100 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 163, 

FROISSART. By Mary Darmesrerer (A. Mary PF, 
R >binson), Illustrated. Cloth, 10s. 6d, 

LIFE IN THE TUILERIES UNDER THE SECOND 


EMPiRE. By an Inmate of the Palace. Illustrated. Cloth, 12s, 


THE RIVIERA: Ancient and Modern. By Cuarzzs 
LenTHERIC. Translated by O. West. Mapsand Plans, Cloth, 7s, 6d, 
Alzo, uniform in style and price. 


ROME AND POMPEII. By Gaston Botssigr. The 


sole authorised English trans!ation by D. Haverocg Fisner. Mapsand Plans, 


THE TAVERN OF THE THREE VIRTUES. With 
60 Drawings by Daniel Vierge; with Essay on the ‘* Vierge.’ By Epmuyp. 
GossE. Containing 4 Plates on | apan si k, mounted, bound in gold. stamp.d 
case, in box, £2 2s, 


ENGLISH ESSAYS FROM A FRENCH PEN. By 


J.J. JussERAND. Frontispiece and Il]us, Cloth, 7s, 6d, 
B. Yeats, 


POEMS. The Collected Poems of W. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 
By Ciorniupe Batrovr, 


WHITE SAND: A Novel. 


Cloth, 6s. 


SILENT GODS AND SUN-STEEPED LANDS. By 


R. W. Frazer. I'lnstrated by A. D. McCormick, Cloth, 5s, 


KRISHNA KAMTA’S WILL. By B. C. Cuartenser, 


Translated by Mir1aM Knicut. Cloth, 6s. 


MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE’S WORKS: ke. 


ue in uniform ae binding, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
RELIGIOUS DUTY HOPES OF THE HUMAN RACE, 


DAWNING LIGHTS. 
ALONE TO THE ALONE. A FAITHLESS WORLD, 
Miss Cobbe’s other works are also kept in stock. List on application, 


Catalogues post free on application, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


COSMOPOLIS: 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
Price 2s, 6d. MONTHLY REVIEW. 


JANUARY NUMBER.—24,000 copirs sold out on application. 
FEBRUARY NUMBER.—a First Edition of 18,000 copies in the Pres: 
ConTENnTS FoR FEBRUARY. 
WEIR OF HERMISTON (continued) ve +» Roperr Louis STEVENSON, 
DUMAS AND THE ENGLISH DR&AMA ... 
THE FIGURE IN THE CARPKT (conclusion) . 
JAMES DARMESTETER IN ENGLAND Mme. J. DARMESTETER 
(Mary Robinson), 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION we we J. GENNADIUS. 
“PAS DANS LE TRAIN” ° oe sony 
LETIRE SUR L’ARBITRAGE JuLEs Simon. 
LE MOUVEMENT ry IDEES EN FRANOE... Epovarp Kop. 
ALEXANDRE DUMA .. Gustave LarrovuMet, 
LE JUBILE DES NIGELUNGEN | GABRIEL Monop, 
L’ eT te _aeeiiagoaae DE- “ vdsanily Huaiwn Mere. 
REMI DER RAUB 
DIE NEUE ANWENDUNG “DER MONROE- 

DOOCTRIN .. 
DER JUNGERE DUMAS IN ‘DEUTSOHLAND... Karu FRENZEL. 
DIE FRANZOSISCHE selina UND DIE 

I E ie . Max Lenz. 


KIROH 
DIE ALTE ARABISOHE POESIE . JuLius WELLHAUSEN. 
DEUTSOHKS splenaiaaics VOR TAUSEND Anvon E. Scuénpace. 





W. ARCHER. 
pag JAMES, 


PETER ROSEGGER, 
* } Lupwia von Bar, 


JAHREN ae so ae 
“CHRONICLES: 
LITERATURE ... ove sos ace eee «+ Emiue Faauet, 
Henry Norman. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS ... ae cs <s F. pp PRESSENSE, 


** lanotus,” 
Annual Subscription, 33s. Half-yearly, 16s. 6d. post-free, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by W. L. COURTNEY. 








FEBRUARY. 
AlLrsson In German. By “ Genosse | REFLEX AcTION, InsTINCT, AND REASOS 
Aegir.” By G. Archdall Reid. 


Tuer Two EASTERN QUESTIONS. By W. 

Tue GERMANS In SouTH AFRICA. By 
Rev. Greswell. 

GEORGE — cmos AND THE| By W. Tattersall, 
Stace. By W. Archer. 

Tue VENFZUELAN Dispute. By B.H Ous maeete. Line or Derexce. By 
Thwaite, 0.E , and H. Whates. Seper Grein, 

Tue LANDED SysteM OF IRELAND, By ARMENIA AND THE TRANSVAAL, DY 
Judge O'Connor Morris. Canon MacColl, 

Tue GoLp Eran SoutH Arrica. By | Tue Isouation or Enauannd, By E. 
W. B. Worsfold. — O.B. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE.—FEB. 


Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
ScaNDALOUS MarTHA. By W.E. Norris, ; Nurse AGnes. By Gertrade Kingston. 
Lavy Prinser’s SrrataGem, By Grace | Ltt. By John Foster Fraser. 
Jennings. STRAWBERRY Leaves, By Lauder 


Eliott. 
A Girt or Lambetu. By R chard Pryce. | 1x pDoysrinc CastLE; A Pray Story 


A Tae or Mopern Greece, By Neil} IN ‘1 HREE Parts (Serial). By Josepb 
Wynn Williams, Strange, 


CHAPMAN and HALL (Limited), London, 


EnGuanp’s Pouicy 1n TurREEY. 
LANCASHIRE AND THE CoTTON DoTIEs 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 
THE LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING, 


; f Westmin:ter. By Epmunp SHeripan Porcett, Member of 
sane Pll ite of Letters. In 2 vols. With Portraits. 
DAILY CHRONICLE.—* Written with absolute impartiality and outspoken 
frecdcm, With energy, lucidity, and fullness, 

Globe 8vo, 7s. 6d. 3 2 P 
NEW POEMS. By Christina Rossetti. 


Hitherto Unpublished and Tncollected. Edited by Wittiam MIcHAEL 


RosseEtTI. - 
L TRONICLE.—“ This volume will come ss a lovely and fragrant 
Be 8 ot they are not few—who see in Christina Rossetti the first 


i n singers.” 
of English wome 4 Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE BROWN AMBASSADOR. A Story of 


the Three Days Moon. By Mrs. HuGH FRASER, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ In every page of this imaginative tale may be found 
some subtle, delicate faucy, sparkling with gennine humour, and expressed in 


graceful and appropriate language.” 
Extra crown 8v0, 63. 6d. 


JOAN THE MAID, a Dramatic Romance. 


Huntiey Sxrine, Warden of Gl. nalmond. 
ue ease Lane in COSMOPOLIS rays :—‘* To my taste, of all the poets 
known to me (who haye dealt with the subject) Mr. Skrine’s arrow is nearest to 


teat” Demy 8v0, 12s, 6d. 
THE BURMAN, HIS LIFE AND NOTIONS. 


By Suway Yor, subject of the Great Queen. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


ott 8vo, 23.61, n 


POEMS, RELIGIOUS AND DEVOTIONAL, 


from the Works of J, GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


MACMILLAN’S _THREE-AND-SIXPENNY SERIES. 
FLITTERS, TATTERS, AND THE COUN- 


SELLOR, and other Sketches. By the Author of “Hogan, M.P.,’ &c. 
Crown 8y0. 


ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—New Volume. 
HEADLONG HALL AND NIGHTMARE 


ABBEY. By T. Love Pracock., IJllustrated by H. R. Millar, with an 
Introduction by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. C:iown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


POCKET EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS 


New Volume. 


THE HEROES; or, Greek Fairy Tales for 


my Children. By CoarLes KinGsLty. With Illustrations by the Author. 
Pott.8vo, 1s. 6d. 

BLACK AND WHITE.—“In the prettie:t form imaginable, neat in s‘ze, 
tasteful in binding, and clear in print.” 
PEOPLE’S EDITION OF LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 

Vols, VII. and VIIT. 


THE PRINCESS. Part II. 
ENOCH ARDEN, and other Poems. 


Demy 

16mo, 1s. cloth, 1s. 6d. persian, each vol. 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—“* They come caressingly to the hand, and 
are a constant invitation to the reader.” 


EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Volumes. 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


VoL III, By Joun Ricuarp Green, M.A. Globe 8vo, 5s, 


POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. Vol. III. 


Dramatic and Later Poems. Globe 8vo, 5s. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
THE HISTORY OF THE POST OFFICE 


PACKET SERVICE BETWEEN THE YEARS 1793-1815. Compiled from 
Records, chiefly Official, by ARTHUR H. Norway. Illustrated. 


Royal 8vo, Is. net each part. 


t. 

A HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 
Frieprich RatzeL. Translated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Butter, M.A. With Preface by E. B. Tytor, D.O.L. Illustrated. Parts 
1-V, now ready, 


SCHOLIA ARISTOPHANICA: being such 


Comments adecript to the Text of Aristophanes as have been Preserved in 
the Codex Ravennas. Arranged, Emended, and Translated by WiLLiam G, 
RUTHERFORD, Heid- Master of Westminster. In3 vols, Vols. I. and II. 


> 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No, 436, For FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 
ConTENTS. 
1. A Brive Execr. (Conclusion.) 4. TICONDEROGA. 
2 Some More Recoiurcrions oF| 5. THE OraFT OF HUNTING. 
JOWETT. 6. A Tourist TICKET. 
3, THE ANNIVERSARY IN BERLIN, 7. WanTED—A Deap-LETTER OFFICE, 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling and Fourpsnce. I lustrated. 
ConTENTS :—Sir George Tressady (continuation), by Mrs. Humphry Ward— 
The Story of the Development of Africa, by Henry M. Stanley—Three Unpnb- 
lished Letters, by James Russell Lowell—Pope Leo XIII. and bis Household, by 
F. Marion Crawford, with Portrait and Pietures—Nelson at Cape St. Vincent, 
by Alfred T, Mahan, with Portraits and Diagrams; &c, 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
An Illustrated Monthly Magazine for the Family Circle. 
FEBRUARY. Price One Shilling. 


t Containing, among numerous other Contributions, Robert Lonis Stevenson’s 
mar toa Boy (III.) Illustrated by H, Fenn, Otto Backer, and from Photo- 








MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. 
HOW IT AROSE. 


BEING 


An Extract from the Biography of the late Sir Bartle Frere. 
By JOHN MARTINEAU. 


The above work gives an authentic account of the 
origin of the present trouble in the Transvaal. 


With Map and Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 61. 


A WANDERING SCHOLAR in the LEVANT 
By DAVID G. HOGARTH, 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


With Facsimile Reproduction, 12mo, 5s. 


MARGARET WINTHROP, 


Wife of Gevernor John Winthrop, of Massachusetts. 
By ALICE MORSE EARLE. 


Being the First of the Series of ‘‘ Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times,’” 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.—No. 365. 


CoNTENTS. 
1, THE DIARISTS OF THE RESTORATION. | 6. THE ART OF HORSEMANSHIP, 
2, THE MODERN JEW. 7. THe Age or Satapiy. 
3. Tue EpucatronaL Crisis. 8. THe WAR OFF CE AND THE ARMY. 
4, Frencu OF LAHORE. 9. Sin Henry Hatrorp, 
5. Joun Lyiy, Noverist & Dramartist. | 10. Prart Names. 
11, ENG@LAND’s OPPORTUNITY IN IRELAND. 











2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s, 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


LADY EASTLAKE. Edited by her Nephew, Cuartes Hast1ake £m!TH. 
With Facsimiles of her Drawings and a Portrait. 


8vo, 16s, 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR 


PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D., late Dean of Westminster. Edited by Row- 
LAND KE, Protuero, Author of “ The Life and Letters of Dean Stanley.” 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 8vo, 16s. 


THE BIOGRAPHY OF HARVEY GOODWIN, 


late Bishop of Carlisle. By H. D. Rawns.ey, Canon of Carlisle, 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE JOURNAL OF A SPY IN PARIS. 


From January to July, 1794. By Raov. Hespin. 
Medium 8vo, 31s, 6d. 


LIGHTS AND SHADES OF INDIAN HILL 


LIFE IN THE AFGHAN AND HINDU HIGHLANDS: a Oontrast. 
By F. St. J. Gores, B.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. Beautifully Illus- 
trated with 72 Full-page Reproductions of Photographs taken by the 
Author, Illustrations in Text, and Maps, 


EW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 32mo, Is. net. 


THE PSALTER : according to the Prayer- 


book Version. With a Concordance and other Matter compilei by the Right 
Hon, W. E, GLADSTONE, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; or, Aids to 


Facility in the Translation of Latin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, care- 
fally selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. An 
entirely New and Original Work. By Professor T. D. Hai, Author of 
“ The Students’ English Grammar,” &c, 


With Plans, 8vo, 16s, 


REMINISCENCES of THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 


OF MY LIFE. By Sir Josern A. Crows, K.O.M.G., 0.B, Author of ‘* The 
Karly Flemish Painters,” “‘ Painting in North Italy,” &. Including the 
Feunding and Early Days of the Daily News, Experiences as War Correspon- 
cent during the Campaign on the Danube in 1854, the Crimean War, Bombay 
during the Mutiny, the Franco-Austrian War in 1859, &c, 


Large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP HEBER: Poet and Chief Mission- 


ary to the East, 1783-1826. With Letters and Verses not hitherto published. 
By Dr. George Smits, C.LE., F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Life of William 
Carey,” “‘ Henry Martyn,” &c, With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations. 


SOME POOR RELIEF QUESTIONS. With 


the Arguments for and against the present Law, and the various proposed 
changes ini*, (On the Plas of Mr. Sydnu+¢y Buxton’s Handbook of Political 
Questions.) A Manual for Administrators and Workers. By Miss GertRUDB 
Lussock. With a Preface by the Rt, Hon. Sir Joun Lussocg, Bart., M.P. 


FOUR HUMOURISTS OF THE NINETEENTH 


CENTURY: I. Dickens: the Humourist as Democrat, II. THackgRrar: 
the Humourist as Philosopher. Il]. George Exior: the Humourist as 
Poet. 1V. CarLyLe: the Humonrist as Prophet. Lectures delivered at 
the Royal Institution of Great Britain, Revised and Enlarged. By 
WILLIAM SaMvEL LILLY, 


THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 


THOMAS VALPY FRENCH, Scholar and Missionary, first Bishop of 
Lahore, 1825-91, By the Rev. HERBERT Birks, M.A. Portrait, Dlustrations, 


and Map. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


LATIN LITERATURE. By J. W. MacKail, 


Balliol Colleve, Oxford. Forming a New Voiume of the “ University Esten- 
sion Manuals,” Edited by Professor Kniant, of St. Andrews University. 





grap 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


British Foreign Policy. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
FOREIGN POLICY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


By Montacu Burrows, Chichele Professor of Modern Hic- 
tory in the University of Oxford, Captain R.N., F.S.A., &c, 
Author of “Commentaries on the History of England,” &c. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 

* There was certainly room for a work treating in a concise form of the foreign 
relations of Great Britain, and no one can deny tbat Prof. Burrows has many 
qualifications for the task. His work shows both ability and knowledge of the 
subject, and is written in a clear and interesting style.”—Academy. 

* Prof. Burrows has treated a gigantic and inexhaustible subject with no less 
discretion than luc.dity.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


Sport in the South African Republic. 
IN HAUNTS OF WILD GAME: 


A Hunter-Naturalist’s Wanderings from Kahlamba to 
Libombo. By Freperick Vaucuan Kirsy, F.Z.S. (Maqa- 
qamba). With numerous Illustrations by Charles Whymper, 
anda Map. Large demy 8vo, 25s. 

** There are many exciting stories in these pages which throw realistic light 
pn the courage and cunning of wild beasts, and the perils of those who pursue 
them. Not the least interesting passages in the book are those which describe 
the habits of lions...... There is much exact information concerning the fauna of 
the Kahlamba-Limpopo region in these finely illustrated pages, as well as many 
practical hints for the guidance of sportsmenv.”—Standard, 

“ Full from start to finish with shooting narrative and anecdote, natural his- 
tory detail, and picturesque description.”—Land and Water, 

“A very wine of fascinating information. Of all the books on South African 
hunting, and they are many, none eclipses this in interest.”—Black and White, 





The Edinburgh Gifford Lectures, 1894-95, 
(FIRST SERIES.) “ 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM. 


By AtrexaNDER CAMPBELL Fraser, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L. 
Oxford; Emeritus Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in 
the University of Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

“ A very striking exposition of the speculative bases of ‘ natural theology’...... 
Trained speculative thinkers...... will not fail to do justice to his dialectical acu- 
men and his rare skill in philosophical exposition.”—Times, 

“ The whole subject is treated with a breadth and largeness of view, an intel- 
lectual grasp, and a lucidity of thought and language that must commend the 
work to every intelligent reader.”—Scotsman, 

** The lectures are throughout intere-ting and to the point, and present a sin- 
cere, thorough, and profitable discussion of a great theme.”—British Weekly. 


Mr. W. B. Harris’s New Work. 
TAFILET. 


The Narrative of a Journey of Exploration to the Atlas 
Mountains and the Oases of the North-West Sahara. By 
Watrter B. Harris, #'.R.G.S., Author of “ A Journey through 
the Yemen,” &c. With Illustrations by Maurice Romberg, 
and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
** The best book that has been written......concerning the loosely-held Moorish 
d>min‘on beyond the Atlas Mountains.”—Athenzum, 
‘*Full of personal adventure and of geographical and of ethnographical 
dascr'ption...... Told with a lively and skilful pen.’’—Times. 
“An excellent work, full of rare information, and suggestive rather than 
iescriptive of much adventure,”—Daily Chronicle. 





THE TABLE-TALK OF SHIRLEY. 


Reminiscences of and Letters from Froude, Thackeray, Dis- 
racli, Browning, Rossetti, Kingsley, Baynes, Huxley, Tyndall, 
and others. By Joun Sxetton, C.B., LL.D. Sixth Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. With an Engraving on Steel and 
3 Woodcuts, small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

** Affords us fresh, and in some instances entirely new, lights upon the mind 
and character of our most di-tinguished writers, and upon some of the literary 
controversies of the period...... Authoritatively important and vividly in- 
teresting.”’— World. 


_. “ A book to be read and loved...... Whether ‘Shirley’ «as much or little to tell, 
\ is estes — listening to and kindly, always we!l told and cleverly intro- 
duced.’’— Guardian, 


Cheaper Edition. 
With a Statement by Mr. Edward Hamley. 


THE LIFE OF GENERAL SIR 
EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, 


K.C.B., K.C.M.G. By Avexanprer Innes SHanp. With 
2 Portraits. Second Edition, containing Answer to Colonel 
Maurice. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Notice.—SLATIN PASHA’S Jmportan 
Work, entitled 


“FIRE AND SWORD IN THE SUDAN,” 


being the personal narrative of his adventures in 
fighting and serving the Dervishes for fifteen years 
from 1879 to 1895, will be ready on MONDAY. gj 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, price 21s. net. The 
book is dedicated by special permission to her Majesty 
the Queen. It has been translated by Major Wingate 
and is fully Illustrated. ’ 


NOW READY, AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 


WITH KELLY TO CHITRAL, 


sy Lieut. W. G. L. BEYNON, D.S.O., 38rd Goorkha Rifles, 
Staff Officer to Co!. Kelly with the Relief Force, 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘* This delightful work......A perfectly accurate and 
trustworthy record of one of the most remarkable military feats of recent times," 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TWELVE HUNDRED MILES 
IN A WAGGON. 


A Narrative of a Journey in Cape Colony, the Transvaal, 
and the Chartered Company’s Territories, 
By ALICE BLANCHE BALFOUR. 


With nearly 40 original Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, and a Map, 
Demy 8vo, lés, 
SPECTATOR.—* A charming record of a most interesting journey.” 


A LITTLE TOUR IN AMERICA 


By the Very Rev. S. REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester, 
Author of ‘The Memories of Dean Hole,” *‘ A Book abont Roses,” &c, 
With numeroas Illustrations, demy 8vo, 163, 

CHURCH TIMES.—' We say to everybody, Get the ‘ Little Tour,’ and thank 
us for indicating the extent of ground which this survey of American life covers,” 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TOMMY ATKINS. A Tale of the Ranks, 


By Ropert Biatcurorp, Au hor of ‘tA £on of the Forge,” “ Merrie 
England,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

BRADFORD OBSERVER,—“ A splendid narrative of the barrack-life of the 

rank-and-file.” 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 
NEW YORK: 70 FIFTH AVENUE, 








VOLUME I. NOW READY, PRICE 7. 64d. 
DR. ROBERT CHAMBERS’S 


LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 


REVISED AND PARTIALLY RE-WRITTEN BY 


WILLIAM WALLACE, MA, 
Author of ‘* Scotland Yesterday,” &c. 


Illustrated with Etchings and Photogravures from Original Drawings by 
C. MARTIN HARDIE, R.S.A.; W. D. MACKAY, R.S,A.; 
R. B, NISBET, A.R.S.A.; G. 0. REID, A.R.S.A.; and G. PIRIE; 
A New Photogravare of Nasmyth’s Portrait; 
And an Engraving of Beugo’s Portrait, 


This edition presents the true reading of all the poems, is furnished with notes 
and explanations, gives a full glossary of Scottish words used, and incorporates 
all new biographical and historical facts. The poems, the life, and the letters 
are s0 combined and arranged as to show their relation to one another, and to 
present a view of contemporary social life in Scotland. 


In four volumes, crown 8vo, price 7s, 6d. each, Also an impression, limited to 
250 copies on hand-made paper, numbered and signed by the Publishers, the 
Illustrations on India paper, proofs before letters, price 63s. net. for the 
four vols. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, Limited, EDINBURGH ; 
and 47 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 


MODERN POLO. By E. D. Miter, late 


17th Lancers. Edited by Capt. M. H. Hayes, 65 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, imperial 16mo, 12s. 6d. A complete Guide to the Game and the 
Selection and Management of the Ponies. 


ILLUSTRATED HORSE BREAKING. By 


Capt. M. H. Hares. Second Kdition, entirely Rewritten, the Letterpress 
about doubled, and 75 Photographs added, imperial 16mo, 21s. 


DOGS FOR HOT CLIMATES. The Charac- 


teristics of the Breeds svitable. By Vero Suaw, Official Judge at Dog 
Shows, The Medical Treatment, &., by Capt. Hares, F.R.C.V.S. Crown 
Svo, with Illustrations, 8s. 6d. 


W. THACKER and CO., 87 Newgate Street, London. 
Calcutta: THACKER, SPINK, and CO, 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


Epitep spy L. J. MAXSE, 

















Contents. FEBRUARY, I896. 


1, EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 
2, THE KEY NOTE OF OUR FOREIGN POLICY. By St. Loe Strachey. 

3. COMMAND OF THE SEA AND BRITISH POLICY. By Spenser Wilkinson. 
4. EVOLUTION OF EDITORS. By Leslie Stephen. 

5. THE CHARTERED COMPANY AND MATABILILAND. By F. G. Shaw. 

6. THE GERMAN COMMUNITY IN LONDON. By Arthur Shadwell. 


7,OUR MILITARY PROBLEM—FOR CIVILIAN READERS. By Captain 
7 Maxse (Coldstream Guards). 


8. TIFLIS. By Walter B. Harris. 
9. THE COMPANY-MONGER'S ELYSIUM. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 
10. THE PROBLEM OF POVERTY AND OLD AGE. By Hon. Lionel Holland, M.P. 





Th NATIONAL REVIEW 2s the Leading Political Review, and anong those who 
have contributed to its pages since August, 1893, when wt passed under its present 
management, are the following :-— 





H. 0. Arnold-Forster, M.P. | Lord Farrer. George Meredith. 
i Lord Ashbourne. | R. B. Haldane, Q.C., M.P. | T. W. Russell, M.P. 
: Alfred Austin. | Lord George Hamilton, M.P. | The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. | R. W. Hanbury, M.P. F.C. Selous. 
Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P. | James W. Lowther, M.P. Professor Henry Sidg wick. 
Rt. Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. | Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. Leslie Stephen. 
Rt. Hon. Leonard Courtney, M.P. | Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, M.P. St. Loe Strachey. 
Hon. G. N. Curzon, M.P. | Rt. Hon. Sir William Marriott, Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., M.P. 
The Bishop of Derry. Q.C. | C. A. Whitmore, M.P. 
Professor A. V. Dicey. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. | Viscount Wolmer, M.P. 








The ** EPISODES OF THE MONTH ” are a careful Epitome of Home and 
Foreign Affairs which enables any one anxious to avoid the fatigue of reading news- 
papers to keep in adequate touch with current politics, and will be found serviceable 


to people living abroad. 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


Annual Subscriptions of 30s. (including postage to any part of the world) should be sent 
, direct to the Manager, at 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; such Subscriptions may 
be commenced at any time. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO’8 PUBLICATIONS, 





NEW WORK BY SIR WILLIAM MUIR. 


Near y ready, with Twelve Full-page Illustrations and a Map, &vo. 


THE MAMELUKE OR SLAVE DYNASTY OF EGYPT, 1260- 


1517 A.D. By Sir WILLIAM MUIR, K.O.8.I., LL.D., D.C.L., Ph.D. (Bologna), Author of “ The Life of 
Mahomet,” “ Mahomet and Islam,” ‘‘ The Caliphate,” &c. 


MR. LOCKER-LAMPSON’S MEMOIRS. 
In the press, with 2 Portraits, Bvo. 
MY CONFIDENCES: an Autobiographical Sketch, addressed to 
my Descendants. By FREDERICK LOCKER-LAMPSON, Edited by AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 
Now ready, 8vo, 123. 6d. 


THE APOSTOLIC GOSPEL. With a Critical Reconstruction of the 


Text. By J. FULTON BLAIR, B.D. ; 
FROM AN IMMEDIATE REVIEW IN THE TIMES (January 30th).—‘ An extremely interesting Gospel 
text, which does indeed make many rough places smooth, gives apparently a batter order and a clearer chronology 
than is to be found in any individual Gospel, aud will probably excite a good deal of attention, both among those 
whos: business it is to study these matters, aud among the general reading public.” 
NEW NOVEL BY SYDNEY CHRISTIAN. 


Ready this day, square 16mo, 4s. (being Volume VI. of “THE NOVEL SERIES”). 


PERSIS YORKE. By Sypney Curistian, Author of “ Lydia,” 


“ Sarah: a Survival,’ “ Two Mistakes,” &c. 
*.* Othe. Volumes of “THE NOVEL SERIES” will be announced in due course. 


DOMESTICATED ANIMALS: their Relation to Man and to his 
Advancement in Civilisation. By NATHANLEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, Dean of the Lawrence Scientific 
School of Harvard University. With many Illustrations, royal 8vo, 1(s, 6d. net. 


Now ready, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 2s. Gu. 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. By Marraew Arnotp. 


Near'y ready, small fcap. 8vo, ls, 


THE BROWNINGS FOR THE YOUNG. Edited by Freperic 


G. KENYON, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
A HANDBOOK TO THE SPAS OF EUROPE. 


n preparation. 


THE SPAS AND MINERAL WATERS OF EUROPE. 


HERMANN WEBER, M.D, F.R.C.P., and FREDERIOK PARKES WEBER, M.D., M.R,O.P. y 
*,° The purpose of this book is to give a description of European Minera! Waters and Spas, and to indicate the 
com} laints for which the Waters are likely to prove beneficia', 
In the press, SECOND EDITION, crown Svo, 5s, 


HYPNOTISM, MESMERISM, AND THE NEW WITCHCRAFT. 


A New Edition, Enlarged, with Chapters on “The Eternal Gullible,”’ and Note on ‘The Hypnotism of 
Trilby.” By ERNEST BART, formerly Surgeon to the West London Hospital and Ophthalmic Sargeon to 
&t. Mary’s Hospital. 


RENAISSANCE FANCIES AND STUDIES: being a Sequel 


to *‘ Evphorion.” By VERNON LEE, Aathor of * Euphorion, Antique and Mediawyal in Renaissance,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, &s. net. 
“Not only the pleasantest of reading, but a really valuable contribution to the study of med‘wval history.”— 
Glasgow Herald, 
NEW VOLUME OF ‘‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Just published, price 15s. net, iu cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Volume XLV. (PEREIRA—POOKRICH). Edited by SIDNEY LEE. Volume I. was published on January 
1st, 1885, and a further Volume will be issued Quarterly until the completion of the Work, 


A STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. 
JESS. By H. Riper Haacarp, Author of “King Solomon’s 


Mines,” &c. Crown Svo, limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 
“ The scene is laid in a locality which Mr. Haggard evidently knows weil—the Transvaal ; and the result is a 
vividness of descriy t.on, both of men aud things, which canrot but agreeably affect the reader.” —Globe. 


UNDERGROUND RUSSIA. Revolutionary Profiles and Sketches 


from Life. By STEPNIAK, formerly Editor of ‘*Zemliai Volia” (Land and Liberty). Witha Preface by 
PETER LAVROFF. Third Edit.oa, «rown 8vo, 6s. 
“ His best known as it is his most thrilling work.”—Daily Telegraph, December 24th, 1895. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE FOR FEBRUARY, containing :— 


“Crarissa Forrosa,” by W. E. Norris, Chaps. 5-8.—“‘Impressions OF A Firsr Nigat’—“Tue Dang aT 
Home”—** Tue Consvy’s Wirk”—‘‘ Our OLp Town WaLLs”’—and “‘CLEG KFLLy, ARAB OF THE CITY: HIS 
Procress asp ADVENTUBES,” by 8S, R, Crockett, Author of “Ihe Raiders,” “The Stickit Minister,” &c., 
Adventures 50-55. Price Sixpence. 


New Novels. 
BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 
THE SOWERS. By Henry Seton Mergiman, Author of 
‘With Edged Tool ,” “‘ The Grey Lady,” &c. Crown Svo, 63. (Ready. 
BY MRS. BIRCHENOUGH. 
DISTURBING ELEMENTS. By Maser C. Bircuenovan. 
rown 8y0, 62. Ready. 
BY S. BR. CROCKETT. , 
CLEG KELLY, ARAB OF THE CITY: his Progress and 


Adventures. By S. R, CROCKETT, Author of ‘“‘The Raiders,” “The Stickit Minister,” &c. 
C:own Bvo, 6s. (On March 6th. 


BY MBS. E. RENTOUL ESLER. 
THE WARDLAWS. By E. Rentovut Ester, Author of 


“The Way of Transgressor*,” “A Maid of the Manse,’’ ‘The Way they Loved at Grimpat.” &c. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. (In the press, 


BY FLORENCE M. S. SCOTT. 
GWLADY’S PEMBERTON. By Fiorence M. S. Scorr. 


Cruwn 8yo, 3s, 6d. [In the press, 











Three Popular 
6s. Novels, 


In Search of Quiet: 


a Country Journal. By WALTER FRITH. 


_ THE ATHEN£UM.—“ Mr, Frith’s book 
is possessed of charm—real, undeniable 
charm. Some other qualities have gone to 
the making of hisde'ightful book. There ig 
restraint and much delicacy of perception 
and daintiness of touch. There is, too, not 
a little sentiment, held in check bya great 
deal of humour, ail dominated by an original 
and kind!y outlook on human life,”* 


In Search of Quiet. 


THE WORLD.—‘A new degarture in 
fiction is not an everyday occurrence, and 
when, in addition to novelty, we find also 
merit, the event b doubly interesting, 
The most jaded literary appetite will find a 
certain freshness of flavour ia Mr. Walter 
Frith’s ‘In Search of Quiet.’......A delight. 
fully and sympathetically written book.” 


in Search of Quiet. 


THE DAILY TELEG RAPH.—* Mr, Frith’s 
remarkable introspective gift, combined with 
graphic capacity of a very high order, has 
enabled him to enrich his thrilling narrative 
with several strongly outlined and delicately 
finished delineations of eccentric character, 
Shonld its public success be justly propor. 
tionate to ita intrinsic merit, ‘In Search of 
Quiet’ will attain a widespread and enduring 
popularity.” 


In Search of Quiet. 


THE DAILY NEWS.—" Acharming book. 
The yathos is restrained, the philosophy is 
bumane and healtby; the humour abundant,” 





in Search of Quiet. 


THE GLASGOW HERALD.—*** In Search 
of Quiet’ is never dull; on the contrary, it is 
one of the most interesting novels we have 
read for some time.” 


Kincaid’s Widow. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of 
“ Oitoyenne Jacqueline,” “ French Janet,” &. 


THE GLASGOW HERALD.—“ A weil-con- 
ceived and firmly worked out novel......We 
do not think the author has ever written a 
better tale.” 


Kincaid’s Widow. 


PUBLIC OPINION.—“ A powerfal and 
vivid story throughout, its realism being 
discreetly presented, and its characters 
standing out impres-ively in the many 
changing scenes of amorous bickering and 
youthful high-spiritedness.” 


Kincaid’s Widow. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—*The 
story is the old one of innocence pitted 
againat evil, of the kind that has a simple 
charm of its own, which will gain it a warm 
welcome among girl readers.”’ 


Kincaid’s Widow. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ The widuw 
is a very well-drawn and striking fzuro, and 
forme an admirable foil to Ailsie, the heroine 
of the tale.” 


The Signora: a Tale. 


By PERCY ANDREAE, Author of *‘ Stanhope 
of Chester,” “ The Mask and the Man,” &c. 


THE OBSERVER.—"A straightforward 
romance, told in a simple, direct manner 
which will thoroughly please most nove 
readera...... Tho story is admirably tuld, and 
is in the highest sense entertaining.” 


The Signora: a Tale. 


THE SCOTSMAN.—" A simple tale, with 
a touch of tragedy and pathos,” 


The Signora: a Tale. 


PUBLIC OPINION.—" The central fizares 
of this clever story have been created with 
studious care, and endowed with such 
romantic characteristics that the tenor of 
their lives as herein recorded cannot fail 
to prove attractive......Mr, Andreae has a 
particular regard for creating striking situa- 
tions, which he pictures with deliberation 
and vigour.” 








*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. w U be happy to forward a CATALOGUE of their PUBLICATIONS post free on application. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Wasesleo Place, S.W. 
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